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YOUR KEY TO THE BIBLE 
By Theodore Huggenvik, Th. D. 


Out of the rich experience of a busy pro- 
fessor of religion and philosophy comes 
this very helpful book. It is designed to 
be of value to all those who sincerely seek 
to understand their Bible. Taking God's 
Word book by book the author shows 
conclusively how the redemption of 
Christ is the dominating theme that 
runs through the whole Bible. 220 pages. 


$1.50 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE BIBLE 
By Martin Hegland, Ph.D. 


How the Bible came to be — reasons for 
believing the Bible to be inspired — the 
relationship between the Bible and 
science—are just a few of the provocative 
ideas discussed by the author. Dr. Heg- 
land, head of the Department of Religion 
at St. Olaf College, is well qualified to 
help the reader to a deeper understanding 
of the Bible. Here is a veritable gold mine 
of information that stimulates and guides 
Bible reading and study. 239 pages. 


$1.50 


At your book store or direct from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


THE QUEST FOR HOLINESS 
By Adolf Koberle, D.D. 


Translated from the German by Dr. John 
C. Mattes. This book by one of the out- 
standing theologians of the world is a 
significant contribution to present day 
religious literature. Valuable for all who 
desire a sound Scriptural setting-forth of 
the implications of justification and sanc- 
tification. For simple clarity and com- 
pleteness on the subject of holiness this 
book is unsurpassed. 274 pages. 


$2.50 





Dauid C. Cook Inuites You to Accept This BIG-NEW 
1947 HANDBOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 


112 PAGES 
1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


This new informative handbook is 
again lending a helping hand to 
thousands of busy, experienced as 
well as beginning Bible School 
Workers. A ready reference that 
contains complete descriptions of 
our Lesson Helps and Christian 
Story Papers . . . also handwork, 
visual aids, gifts, books and other 
proved aids for all Sunday Schools. 


@ Lead and manage a Sunday 
School or a class 


@ Teach True-to-the-Bible lessons 
to different age groups 

@ Stimulate memory work 

@ Create expressional activities 

@ Build character and influence 
Christian living 

@ Celebrate special days, i. e. Rally 
Day, Christmas, Easter, Moth- 
er’s Day, etc. 


@ Increase attendance and interest 
@ Increase collections 

@ Raise money 

@ Conduct contests 

@ Lead church devotion 

@ Encourage home devotions 
Write at once for your personal 


copy. SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
800-CH N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your New 
1947 HANDBOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


WORKERS. Complete with all special offers. 
MAIL COUPON NOW lianscnimcemnmngincsdneaaeee 


And receive, in addition to 1947 Handbook for . 4 Address 

Sunday School Workers, FREE SAMPLE CERTIFI- | (, Cty __ State 

CATES .. . also offer of FREE Advisory Service on I am [ Pastor, [J Supt., (1) Tchr., (J Worker 
all Sunday School problems. 
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“This must be GOD'S PLACE” 


W. heard the voice of little chil- 


dren crying for relief against the heat 
of the city streets and the misery of their 
airless tenement homes—and gave them 
Mont Lawn. For more than fifty years 
this children’s paradise has been the 
vacation home of the children of the 
city’s poor. Through the pages of the 
Christian Herald its readers have learned 
of the wonderful good that has been 
done for children who, through no fault 
of their own, are the victims of poverty. 

From a small beginning a great work 
has grown. Today Mont Lawn boasts a 
Children’s Chapel, a great dining hall, 
a library, a shower house with two swim- 
ming pools, a play house, a hospital cot- 
tage, and dormitory cottages that can 
sleep up to two hundred and twenty- 
five children at a time. There is plenty 
of playground space with every form of 
amusement, there are fields and woods 
all about where camping out for the 
night can be fun and hills where a setting 
sun can amaze the unaccustomed city 
eye. 

Situated in the back country of Nyack 
and facing the great Hudson river gives 
Mont Lawn an ideal location. Not too 
far from New York the trip by bus takes 

than two hours—two hours from 
tenement street to God’s country! 

The children who vacation at Mont 

Wn come to us from hospitals, city 
courts, churches, schools, and other 
stoups who devote themselves to chil- 
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dren. Mont Lawn often means as much 
to the parents of these children, for a 
vacation at Mont Lawn means a vaca- 
tion for an overworked, harassed mother. 
Life has forced many of our children into 
the role of mother, only a vacation can 
let them enjoy the childhood that is 
rightfully theirs. 

Far from the noise and dirt of the 
city’s slums these little guests of ours 
know a new way of life, know a peace 
that is strange to them. It is hard to un- 
derstand how children survive the awful 
conditions under which so many of them 
live. 

Mont Lawn’s Chapel plays a most 
important part in the life at the chil- 


It costs $5.00 a week for each child 
—how many children will you send 
to Mont Lawn? 


dren’s home. Many of our guests hear 
there for the first time the story of Jesus 
Christ and His love for little children. 
We have heard little children say “this 
must be God’s place”. Daily living at 
Mont Lawn is a spiritual experience; 
many of our guests.know a kindness and 
love they never meet in their own home 
life. Truly Mont Lawn is a children’s 
paradise! The readers of Christian Herald 
have done this for little children. 

Hundreds of children are waiting to 
be invited to Mont Lawn—the number 
we invite will depend on you. Please 
HURRY and send today as much as 
you can give to this work for the city’s 
children of the poor. 


Christian Herald Children’s Home 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send 
or 
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Question: 

Do you have any figures indicating the 
total amount spent for intoxicating 
liquors, in comparison with religion and 
philanthropy? 


Answer: 

From the International Reform Feder- 
ation, of which the Honorable Clinton 
M. Howard is the General Superintend- 
ent, I have received the following: “The 
per capita cost of intoxicating liquors, 
on which the government collects a tax, 
as reported by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, is for the year 1944. Official 
figures for 1945 are not yet in. In 1944 
the cost per capita for liquors of all kinds, 
on the basis of 131 million population 
for that year, was $54. Based on revenue 
received, the per capita cost is higher for 
1945, but only slightly because it is 
based on a population of 135,000,000 for 
that year. The per capita cost of religion, 
including contributions, gifts and_ be- 
quests, as reported by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 1943, was $720,800,000, 
or $5.50 per capita, the ratio being about 
ten to one.” 


Question: 

How do you explain or interpret the 
change from Protestantism to Roman 
Catholicism of a United States Senator 
and of a Congresswoman who was for- 
merly an Episcopalian? 


Answer: 

A friend of mine, a Protestant layman, 
W. R. Cunningham, of Philadelphia, an- 
swers a similar question in this manner: 
“A Jewish friend asks, ‘Why do you think 
Clare Booth Luce gave up her Episco- 
palian belief to join the Catholic Church?’ 
And he continues, ‘Why are others, equal- 
ly prominent in the news, mentioned as 
also likely to change from Protestantism 
to the Roman faith?’ I answered his 
question by asking him one. ‘Why,’ said 
I, ‘are many Jews, Reformed and Ortho- 
dox, taking up Christian Science?” My 
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Jewish friend replied, ‘They were ny My 
good and loyal Jews, hence seek y mental 
thing apart from the ancient and Hew ; 
customs and ritual.’ I then said, ‘Pegs Quest!’ 
you answered your own question ai Our 
Mrs. Luce! Was she ever an age ™774 
Protestant? Did she ever seek in}; by reli 
estant worship the real inspiration § "0" 
comfort she needed and that multity had de 


find? Is that not the real answe everyt] 
Also, Catholics are becoming Proteip “*7@4t8 
in surprisingly large numbers but ig %@2%¢? 
is seldom any publicity about 4 
changes. Answer 
Acce, 
Question: mother 
I read recently of a church of | for dis 
members whose building cost $7ii—™> T 
The membership expressed itself as} and be 
Beyond 


interested in missions and were cor ‘ 
uting less than $400. Would I be jwit, °° ®°- 


in calling this a self-centered chur! . 
Answer: = br 

You would! The ideal toward ve 
Christian churches should move is aff Questio 
fifty division of income: half for} We |] 
church activities and half for the g iia 
world outside the community. a ; 
oes ne 
; instanc 
Question: a a 
Where was Dr. Sheldon born a ‘to 

. © swing? , 

Mrs. Sheldon living! this th 
to tak 
Answer: 7 
Charles M. Sheldon was bon — 
Wellsville, N. Y., on February 26,! ie , 


He was graduated from Phillips Ano vies be 
Academy, Brown University and 


2 : : declare 

dover Theological Seminary. He mi even th 
‘ Terri and they hai . 
Mary Abby Merriam anc y prehend 


son, Merriam. Mrs. Sheldon now tt bad. I 
in Topeka, Kansas. 


finite, 

b : 

Question: ree 
A very striking cartoon appeat 

the “Christian Advocate” recent) Questio, 

depicted Uncle Sam at his desk, e 04 

ing War Department plans for com 4, ens 


sory military training. At his sho the Ser: 


ished n 
men? 
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stands a sinister figure in a Nazi uniform. | 
The cartoon title is “One Who Tried It 
Looks On.” Is anything wrong with that 


eartoon? 


Answer: 
I think so. A figure in the uniform of 


democratic Switzerland could also have 
heen placed behind Uncle Sam without 
changing the title, “One Who Tried It 
B Looks On.” Opponents of the universal 
service principle, generally overlook not 
only Switzerland but many other funda- 
"B mental realities. 


ch 


EF Question: 


"7 > Our daughter is about to contract a 
7 marriage with a returning soldier who is 
p by religion and temperament completely 
unworthy of her. We thought that she 
- had decided against him. He has used 
- everything since his discharge, including 
““T threats, to win her back. What do ou 
OE advise? 
tt 

F Answer: 

Accepting the statements of this 
mother, I fear her daughter is headed 
for disillusionment and great unhappi- 

af ness. The daughter must, however, make 
_ and be responsible for the final decision. 
Ks Beyond a certain point her parents can- 
7 not go. By all means, if there is a mar- 


riage, the wedding should be at home. 
The child should never be allowed to 
feel that the love of her parents does 
ivy Ot follow her under all circumstances. 
te Question: 

te We have a young minister, a very fine 
**F nerson, who constantly tells us what he 
does not believe—the Virgin Birth, for 
instance. He affirms that he does not be- | 
lieve in the supernatural and seems to 
have an explanation for everything. Is 
this the proper attitude for a pastor 


an 


to take? 
be Answer: 
Aw For the young clergyman to declare 
a what he does not believe rather than to 
™ declare his faith, or for him to imply 
e 


even that the finite mind can fully com- 

prehend the infinite God, is just too 
bad. The supernatural is beyond the 
finite. Always it is beyond and above us, 
but never above and beyond God. God 
J is law as well as love. 


yw red 


pear 

+ Question: 

a Do you think that it is un-Christian 

: jap (2 Wear slacks? Is there not a place in 

SS the Scriptures where women are admon- 
ished not to wear attire associated with 
men? 

JMBE 

se ¢ Answer: 


Rian It would be difficult to draw the line. 
jodi Ln some religious orders men wear skirts 


sred oS . 

ea and other garments that are associated 
wies} with women in civilian life. No, I am | 
tern Ad 


OR very sure that God has no judgments | 
Y ’s to slacks. Other matters of good 
laste, times and places may be involved. 
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ANNUITY 


AB Kd It’s so important to be SURE in 
aro financial planning. 
(2) You want to be sure of a regular, gen- 
Tie % erous return on your money for the rest 


' \ of your life . . . sure that you can 
fe Fustitute & \ count on a regular check... now... and 
\ “in those later years for which you are 

trying to make wise provision. 

You can have tha‘ assurance if you put 
your money in a Moody Annuity. Your 
annuity agreement will be backed by 
all the assets of Moody Bible Institute. 
In the more than forty years since 


the plan was started every Moody 
annuitant has received . . . through 


years of prosperity and times of 
depression . . . regular annuity 
checks in full and on time. 

But you can be sure of more than 
financial security. You'll have 
the comforting knowledge that your 
money, which is bringing you a 
generous return, is also helping to give 
earnest young Christians the Bible train- 
ing they need. You'll have a share in 
the work of Moody-trained men and 
women in the pastorate, on the 
mission field, in the ministry of 
gospel music ...in every type 

of Christian service . . . because 
your money helped to prepare 

them for that service. 


» | 


a 


You'll want to know more 
of this plan which gives you 
such assurance Mail the 
coupon today for your copy of 
DovusLe DivipENps, which 
tells the whole story. 




















MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill., Dept. H781 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet Double Dividends 
telling all about the Moody Annuity Plan. 


0 Also Booklet A. | am under 20. 
NAME 
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August 6th in 1926 was the First Night. And 
four determined brothers saw their vision fulfilled. 
It was at the old Warner Theatre on Broadway that 
Warner Bros.’ new movie confounded the skeptics 
and “talked”! 

This was it—fade-out for the silent screen and 
start of the era that brought Motion Pictures to 
the place in the world they occupy so promi- oa 
nently today. It’s natural then that Warner 


Bros., whose pioneering courage made pictures 


Co-sponsors with Warners in Celebration of the 20th Anniversary of Talking Pictures: 


Just 20 years ago 


arners made 


| Mn neering—just as long as there’s a Warner = 
S How; 

QO ° Oa cs 

™ Picture around for you to see — and Heat! it is the 
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“talk” so successfully, should feel a very special | 
sense of satisfaction — and responsibility. 

Sowhen the New York Times not long ago com| 
mended Warners for “combining Good Citizenship 


with Good Picture-Making” it was recognition, we Oe 


¢ 


we 
Until m 


felt, of a way-of-thinking which began in a small 


town “nickelodeon” in 1906. And you may be 





certain of this same way-of-thinking—and pi0- 
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Headliners for every Protestant and Catholic in the U. S. are Episcopalian 
| Myron H. Taylor (above, leaving the Pope’s study in the Vatican, walking past 
famed Swiss Guards) and Baptist President Truman (right, leaving Washington 


| church). 


The President says Mr. Taylor will soon be recalled from his post 


as the President’s personal envoy to the Vatican, thus ending a controversy 
See item ‘Taylor’ 


that has raged for seven years. 
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1 pio- WORKERS: Last night, we read a book 
until midnight and laid awake the rest 
wrner of the night thinking about it. The book 
3s Howard Fast’s “The American,” and 
Jear! it is the story of Governor Peter Altgeld 
bf Illinois, who in his time fought Grover 
Cleveland and the Armours, Big Busi- 
hess, the Pullmans, and the dirty politi- 
ians of his day. Altgeld pardoned four 
wii ren convicted of participation in the 
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Haymarket riots, and the abuse heaped 
upon him for doing that killed him. 
What gripped us was not so much the 
hero of the tale as the descriptions of 
the manner in which the old-line politi- 
cians and businessmen went at it to 
crush the workingman and his union. 
When Bryan first ran for President, an 
industrial conspiracy closed shops and 
factories on Election Day, 
terrorizing signs which read: “If Bryan 
is elected, this factory closes perma- 
nently.” Fire insurance companies went 


putting up 
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to work on the farmers, cancelling insur- 
ance on barns with the plea that “the 


unsettled political situation” was re- 


sponsible! Bankers foreclosed on middle- 
class mortgages all over the country. 


Bryan was defeated. 
didn’t dare. . 

We are quite disturbed about the ag- 
gressiveness of unions and the workers, 
in 1946; this editor doesn’t like the way 


The workers just 


things are going, either. But at their 
worst, these unions and workers were 


never as bad as the men who crushed 
them in Altgeld’s day; it was the injus- 
tice of that hour that has given us the 
striking chaos of today! 

Now if only labor will read the bitter 
story, and be forewarned. . . ! 


court: Going into a session of the 
United States Supreme Court is almost 
like going into church: there is some- 
thing somehow sacred about it. But the 
headlines this month have been hanging 
up some Supreme Court dirty linen for 
the public to look at, and it isn’t pretty. 
Never before, in all the long history 
of the Court, have two justices quarreled 
as Black and Jackson are quarreling 
now. Of course, there is no reason why 
that tradition should be maintained in- 
definitely; because disagreements _ be- 
tween the justices of the Court have 
always been hidden from the public 
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doesn’t mean that they always should 
be. Perhaps this explosion, politically, is 
a healthy thing. It may tear away some 
of the false glamour of the Supreme 
Court, and show it to be what it really is. 

Congress talks much about “unpacking 
the Court”—that is, removing four of the 
appointees of the late President Roose- 
velt. Congress, as we go to press, is 
considering the suggestion of Senators 
Eastland of Mississippi and Bridges of 
New Hampshire that Justices Douglas, 
Murphy, Jackson and Rutledge be re- 
moved. That would leave only Justices 
Black, Reed and Frankfurter on the 
bench—and that is about. the silliest so- 
lution we have heard yet. It leaves the 
very man on the bench who should come 
off. 

Justice Black is the bone of conten- 
tion here; able jurists on both sides are 
saying now and always have said that 
he never should have been put on that 
bench, in the first place. That’s where 
the trouble starts: with the appointing. 
Unless the method of placing the justices 
in their chairs is changed—unless they 
be elected and not appointed, and that 
by way of constitutional amendment— 
there really isn’t much that Congress can 
do about it. Congress may bluster, but 
this is one of the three major divisions 
of the Federal government, and the harsh 
truth is that the judicial has more in- 
fluence on the legislative than the leg- 
islative on the judicial! 

Mr. Justice Black may go, but we 
doubt it. We think the tempest will die 
down, and that nothing will be done. 


INSURANCE: You and I and the folks 
at every American crossroads are vitally 
concerned in the current battle over 
compulsory health insurance, now going 
on at Washington. The medical profes- 
sion, generally, does not want it; there 
are many others who do. There is truth 
in both camps. 

The American Medical Association it- 
self has said that families living on less 
than $3,000 a year (70 percent of the 
population of this country) cannot meet 
medical expenses without assistance. 
President Roosevelt, as late as 1945, 
claimed that there were 1,200 counties, 
with 15 million people living in them, 
with no local hospital or with no hos- 
pital that met even minimum standards. 
The Farm Security Administration finds 
only one percent of farm residents in 
sound health! Only 22 percent of the 
national population, in 1945, was covered 
by hospital insurance; less than 4 percent 
had insurance for doctor’s services. 

On the other side, it is certainly true 
that a tie-up of doctors and politicians 
would give us something less than top- 
flight medical care; the politicians have 
ruined more than one good cause! There 
would be interference of government 
with the medical profession. Many other 
countries, now having compulsory health 
insurance, have poorer health, on the 
whole, than we do. Better medical care, 
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say those opposed, lies not in compulsion 
but in raising the economic levels of those 
underprivileged groups that cannot now 
afford a good doctor. 

The poor man is entitled to protection; 
so is the doctor! This we saw only last 
week: our own doctor opened his files 
to us, and showed us that 40 percent of 
his bills are absolutely uncollectable! 
More doctors are already giving free care 
in this country than we think, and to us, 
it is a toss-up as to whether compulsory 
health insurance would benefit either the 
forty percent who can’t pay, or the 
doctor who takes care of them now, 
gratis! 


ATOM: The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion of the UN, in session at Hunter 
College, is faced now with two plans of 
control. One, submitted by Mr. Baruch, 
would put the bomb in the hands of an 
international body which would hold a 
world-wide monopoly and be the sole 
manufacturer of atomic energy in its 
more dangerous forms; it would operate 
all atom plants; the U.S. would (willing- 
ly) give up its present monopoly (?) in 
atomic weapons. (We stand to lose that, 
anyway.) 

The other plan, just brought before 
the Commission by Mr. Gromyko of 
Russia, would outlaw the bomb, forbid its 
production, destroy all existing bombs 
within three months after ratification 
and require each signatory to enact leg- 
islation providing punishment for viola- 
tions; it would also divide the Atomic 
Energy Commission into two commit- 
tees, one to work out exchange of scien- 
tific data, the other to work out a sys- 
tem of international controls. 

Main differences between the plans 
are two: under the U.S. plan, we would 
not stop making the bomb until a system 
of control had been established; the 
American plan would eliminate any veto 
rights in dealing with atomic violations, 
while the Russians would put control in 
the hands of the Security Council (in 
which the five great powers can now veto 
any issue they choose to veto, except a 
matter of procedure) . 

It seems to us that there is good mid- 
dle ground between these two, on which 
the nations can meet. Only one thing 
do they need to keep clear as they seek 
compromise: this bomb is no respecter 
of nations. There can be no reservations 
in the interest of any purely national 
sovereignty. Nothing less than a global 
patriotism can save us now. 


COURIER’S CUES: Watch for finish 
fight in PAC over Sidney Hillman; Hill- 
man still likes the President. ... Mys- 
terious civilian pilot has been selected to 
pilot the test flight of the Army’s new 
XS-1 supersonic rocket plane, which may 
reach a speed of 1,000 miles per hour; 
he will get $50,000 for the job, if he 
lives. .. . While Argentina was manip- 
ulating diplomatic relations with Russia, 
the Pope sent Peron a signed photograph 


mscribed “. . . with our paternal wis) 
our apostolic benediction . . ” Upj, 
Auto Workers probably will not ny 
new wage drive soon, as predicted: |,), 
leaders are badly scared over recent 
lic anti-labor reaction, Truman’s spe, 
and House approval of Truman’s speg 
And that’s all for this month. 


ABR OAD 


PALESTINE: When we predicted |; 
month that the pot was about to 
over in Palestine, we honestly did 
think it would boil over quite so gq 
The fat is certainly in the fire no 
blood runs in the gutters of Tel Ay; 
and down King David Street in Jer 
salem. 

What’s the matter here? Why js 
that a nation like England finds its 
in such an untenable position, with 
furore on her hands that has gone ¢ 
tirely out of control? The reason behiy 
it all is the traditional method of Briti 
double-talk, by which the British ha 
hoped to hang onto things as long ; 
possible in the Mid East. The doutl 
talk has backfired. The day for th 
method is gone. 

Mr. Bevin, talking double, hoped j 
lull the Zionists into accepting cancel 
tion of the plan to admit 100,000 Jey 
to the Holy Land. It didn’t work. T 
Jews are determined; théy are also hea 
ily armed. The Arabs are cetermine 
too, and their belligerency is a nigh 
mare to the British, who fear the Ara 
will cut the Suez Canal, and with it t! 
British lifeline to the East. 

Isn’t it time to recognize the fact thi 
with war what it is now, the Suez Ca 
cannot longer be defended? It is as wi 
nerable as a duck in a barrel. Isn't 
time, too, to find another technique i 
Palestine? The “escape” of the traitd 
ous, treacherous, Nazi-minded Gra 
Mufti of Jerusalem on the one hand, a 
the unfulfilled promises to the Jews‘ 
the other, leave the British in a posit 
that is anything but respectable. 

It’s time for a new deal in Palestis 


TRIAL: General Draja Mikhailovitd 
we believe, will be convicted of treas’ 
and collaboration with the enemy. 6e 
eral Mikhailovitch, we believe, is gul 


of neither charge. We said that | 
month, and some of our good readers 
jected. They feel that Mikhailoviteh 
getting a fair trial, and that he deseré 
death. They suggest that there may! 
other angles to this thing that we he 
not covered. 

And the readers are right. There 
many other angles. Whether or not th 
affect our judgment of the luckless 4 
eral is another matter but there “ 
angles not seen clearly enough by ™ 
observers. This man is definitely a bel 
less pawn caught in a web of intem 
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tional intrigue. He is a mediocre per- 
gnality romanticized all out of propor- 
tion to his achievements. As Chetnik 
leader under the Royal Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, he was supported by the British 
and the Americans. The Russians, fa- 
yoring Tito and not Mikhailovitch, 

unced upon the latter as the perfect 
symbol of British perfidy, when the Brit- 
ish began to cool off on the Chetniks. 
Now a second-rate Serb becomes, in the 
minds of the Serbian people, a great 
national hero helpless as Christ in the 
hands of his persecutors. 

The Russians will kill him: they will 
also make him a patriotic legend. This 
int Mikhailovitch testifying on the 
stand, admitting collaboration one day 
and denying it the next: this is the mere 
shadow of the man, the victim of third- 
degree methods and pitiless, endless ques- 
tioning. His trial is tremendously remini- 
scent of the famous Moscow purge trials, 
years ago. 


CHINA: The continued fratricidal 
warfare in China is making the Western- 
ers wonder just what’s the matter with 
the Chinese. During their long and ter- 
ible struggle with Japan, there developed 


Ja unity among the Chinese which was 


hailed with delight by the Western 
world; it seemed at long last that the 
people of Cathay had broken with the 
smothering past and roused themselves 
to a national cohesion and effort that 
would lift their country high in the fam- 


§ ily of nations. Now they seem to be right 


back where they started! 

Both sides in China—the Communists 
and the Nationalists—hurl plenty of 
brickbats at the United States and Rus- 
sia; their contention is that these two 
mations are struggling for footholds and 
“areas of influence” in China. Maybe 
0. It isn’t beyond the realm of possi- 
bilities. But basically, the trouble is that 
China is bowing to her past. Her people 
have so long been steeped in suspicion of 
each other that they cannot get together, 
now that the common enemy is beaten 
and gone. 

It dates back to the bloody fight be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and his former 
Communist followers, when he left them 
in 1927. Memories of that fight are so 
strong that unity is impossible. The 
Communists will never forget it. And the 
Kuomintang is filled with a lot of Chi- 
nese generals grown old and fading, who 
keep feeding Chiang huge doses of sus- 
picion concerning the Communists. 

We heard a very able Chinese, who 
had been asked why the Chinese political 
parties didn’t get together, reply: “It 
would be a good thing if Republicans and 
Democrats in the United States got to- 
gether, wouldn’t it?” It would—but this 
thing in China is a more desperate divi- 
son than ours. Our Republicans and 
Democrats do have some respect for 
tach other’s real ability... . Until the 

hinese begin to replace suspicion with 


m “spect, there will be no peace in China, 
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even though we send a thousand General 
Marshalls there. 


PATTERNS: As time marches on, a 
pattern unfolds in Europe and Asia which 
tells us much of the order of things to 
come. In Japan, for instance, the Em- 
peror has just done an unprecdented 
thing: he has directed the Diet to place 
constitutional revision on its agenda, 
thereby giving his approval to the draft 
of an entirely new constitution which 
will strip him of every last vestige of 
important power. The Emporer did 
more: he stated it as his desire “that, 
according to the supreme will of the 
people, fundamental human rights be 
respected, the blessings of liberty be se- 


: ((u (Its 


Lite. 


France still has her hands full. She has 
a large Communist population that is 
beaten but not done; she also has a quasi- 
Fascist element that will try to get what 
it wants, by riot and violence if neces- 
sary. Communist and Fascist in the 
same government is a bad arrangement, 
and it will take a hand as strong and 
stronger than de Gaulle’s to hold them in 
check. 

This man de Gaulle is far from being 
through, too. He is a bit on the prima 
donna side, but basically he is still the 
strongest man in France. If he can only 
surround himself with better men than 
he has had in the past, he will yet work 
political miracles. He is still worth 
watching. 





Justus in the Minneapolis Star-Journal 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


. that our nation renounce 
This is a language new to 
Nippon—and cheering to the rest of this 
weary world. 

In Italy, a tired man in a plain gray 
suit and a porkpie hat stepped into a 
plane and roared off toward Portugal. 
His name is Umberto and he is the de- 
throned king of Italy and he was going 
into exile, swept there by a rising tide 
of republicanism. Now the Italian As- 
sembly sits in Monte Citorio palace 
drafting a new constitution for Italy; 
the drafters may look up occasionally at 
a motto on the wall which will remind 
them of Umberto in his exile: “Haughty 
Pharaoh craved the heights, but fell into 
the depths like a stone.” 

So passes Savoy. Hail the Republic! 

France tried again this month to re- 
gain her place in the sun. With the sup- 
port of the Socialists and the absentee 
consent of the Communists, the French 
have elected Georges Bidault third post- 
war provisional president. With that 
election, La Belle France weathers an- 
other really desperate political crisis and 
secures a really able leadership. But 


cured . 
” 
Va a ae 


TAYLOR: President Truman assures 
a Protestant delegation at the White 
House that Myron C. Taylor will be re- 
called from the Vatican with the signing 
of the peace treaty. If and when that 
happens (and it looks certain now) a 
long and regrettable controversy will be 
ended. 

Last straw on the camel’s back fell 
when the delegation, led by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, visited the President 
and (says one of the delegation) left the 
President fully convinced that the Evan- 
gelical Christians of this country really 
meant what they said when they asked 
for Mr. Taylor’s recall. The core of the 
Evangelical argument has been that the 
appointment was contrary to the Ameri- 
can principle of separation of Church and 
State. It was. Why argue that? 

It is—or was—also true that in the 
Vatican, President Roosevelt had a splen- 
did listening post while the war raged. 
There might have been some justification 
for the appointment then; there is none 
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now. What was involved here was not an 
individual but a great principle. If that 
principle were violated to allow Mr. 
Taylor to remain at Vatican City, then 
it would have been just a matter of time 
before a full-fledged diplomatic corps 
would have been stationed there. And 
that would have roused the Protestant 
section of this country overnight. 

Why wait for the formal signing of the 
peace treaty? Why isn’t Mr. Taylor 
brought home—immediately? 

INTOLERANCE: One of the saddest 
spectacles on the American religious 
front is the recent outburst of Cardinal 
Spellman against the Protestant delega- 
tion who went to the White House on 
the Taylor matter. Said the Cardinal, in 
a speech at Fordham, “What reason have 
these men of religion to make such de- 
mands of the President? Is it the anti- 
Catholicism of unhooded Klansmen sow- 
ing seeds of disunion within our treasured 
nation?” That is about as nasty a demon- 
stration of intolerance as we have seen 
since the Roman Catholic bishops de- 
manded the recall of Protestant mission- 
aries from Latin America. 

The newspapers just a week before 
Spellman’s speech told us that the Min- 
isters Association of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, had denounced the Ku Klux Klan. 
The Knoxville preachers were in step 
with every enlightened Protestant organ- 
ization in the country; the Klan is defi- 
nitely in bad with the Protestant Church. 
Cardinal Spellman should know that, if 
he reads the newspapers. To accuse such 
men as Bishop Oxnam of being unhooded 
Klansmen is not only saying something 
that the Cardinal knows is not so, but 
it is deliberately lifting the standard of 
intolerance and creating a disunity which 
will not soon be healed, if it is ever 
healed. 

We doubt that Cardinal Spellman will 
ever live down the moment when he said 
that! 

CHAPLAIN: Down south in Richmond, 
the ecclesiastical fur flew this month 
over the appointment of the Rev. Charles 
C. Webber as Methodist “chaplain to 
labor.” First, Dr. Webber was refused 
permission to speak to a men’s Bible 
Class at Smithfield, Va.; then the editor 
of the Virginia Christian Advocate called 
for the dismissal of Dr. Webber from 
the ministry. For, said the editor, Dr. 
Webber was not only a Methodist 
preacher, but high in the state circles of 
the CIO as well! 

We hold no brief for Dr. Webber; he is 
a gentleman quite able to take care of 
himself when the going gets rough. But 
we rather hate to see this witch-hunting 
get started. Innocent folks are liable to 
get hurt. And the hunt is liable to take 
turns in directions undreamed of. Some- 
times, the hunters are liable to become 
the hunted. 

Several times in the past few years, we 
have heard a gentleman speak for a 
powerful organization of industrialists 
which is the outstanding enemy of the 
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CIO. He quit the ministry for a very, 
very lucrative position boosting the stock 
of the employers of labor. The question 
in our mind is this: Should we stop with 
unfrocking just Dr. Webber for his CIO 
affiliations, or should we go after parsons 
on the other side? 

It’s un-American. If this is still the 
land of the free, a man has a perfect 
right to choose which side he will fight 
for and speak for. Deny him that, and we 
have fascism. 


RELIEF: We seem to have our journal- 
istic boxing-gloves on this month; actual- 
ly we haven’t. The news just falls into 


Press Assn. 
No shortage of thoughtfulness here! 
There may be shortages of bread and 
meat at his store, but Tom Borman, 
owner of Tom‘s Market in Detroit, de- 
cided his patient customers should have 
comfort while waiting on line. They sit 
on camp chairs and are served coffee 
and doughnuts. Queueing in ease! 


controversial channels. Maybe we should 
have something else here in the nature of 
relief. 

The news that the eighty-eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America has just 
adopted plans for a merger with the Re- 
formed Church in America is good news. 
There is a general feeling that the two 
denominations will get together, bringing 
400,000 Christians under one roof. 
Hallelujah! 

Then there is that Lutheran minister 
in Minneapolis, the Rev. Reuben K. 
Youngdahl, who has the fastest-growing 
Protestant church in town, and who 
times his sermons in a unique way. He 
slips a cough-drop in his mouth when he 
enters the pulpit. When the cough-drop 
is dissolved, he knows his time is up. 
Week or so ago, Dr. Youngdahl’s sermon 
seemed a bit long; he went way over his 
usual time. After the service was over, 
he discovered why. He had taken a but- 


ton out of his pocket instead of his cus. 
tomary cough-drop, and it just didn’t 
dissolve! 


REPENTANCE: Ten thousand Japanese 
Christians met this month on the campus 
of devastated Aoyama Gakuin, a Meth. 
odist college, to approve a declaration 
admitting Japanese responsibility for the 
war, and expressing their repentance, 
Representatives of thirty-four denomina. 
tions participated. 

So it has happened in Japan, too! 
Niemdller led such a move in Germany, 
and he is anything but popular for doing 
it. Leading the repentance movement in 
Nippon was the man we’d expect to be 
leading it: Toyohiko Kagawa. The best 
speech of the day was made, however, 
not by any national leader but by a high. 
school teacher who said: “We have fol. 
lowed the stupid leadership of our mili- 
tary to ruin. Let us now offer intelligent 
leadership as Christian women.” 

It is significant that in both Germany 
and Japan, it has been the Christians who 
have talked first of guilt and repentance, 
Question: Do the Christians of this coun. 
try have anything to say along the same 
lines? 


TEMPERANCE 


FOOD: Last year, in these United 
States, we sent 3,339,854 tons of food 
products, grains, sugars, syrups and 
fruits into the making of alcoholic bever- 
ages. The American Business Men’s Re- 
search Foundation estimates that be. 
tween Pearl Harbor and January 1, 1946, 
we have wasted a total of 337,000,000 
bushels of grain in producing beer, liquor 
and wine. 

Reading that, we wonder how on earth 
the liquor men get up the courage to say 
they are taking nothing from the starv- 
ing people of Europe, and that they ac- 
tually helped the war effort. Only last 
week we read the speech of one liquor 
magnate who claimed that his industry 
used only second-rate cereals that weren't 
usually used for food, anyway. 

Well, second-rate cereals would prob- 
ably look pretty good to those mother 
and children who are rooting around in 
garbage pails in Rome and Warsaw, right 
now! 





LOAN: In Great Britain, for the yea! 
1943-44, the inhabitants thereof speut 
more for liquor than they are asking now 
in a loan from the United States. Thal 
loan has been described as “absolutely 
essential to British economic survival. 

We do.not doubt that last statement. 
We do doubt the wisdom of any natio 
pouring its economic lifeblood, in the 
form of hard cold cash, into the pockets 
of the distillers and brewers. and thet 
appealing to another nation to pull the 


economic chestnuts out of the blazing 
fire! 
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WHY C.8. LEWTAS is called 


“the most eloquent, witty, learned and 
altogether brilliant champion of the 
Christian religion now writing”’ 


— ORVILLE PRESCOTT, NEW YORK TIMES 
REASON NUMBER ONE 


THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH 


A masterpiece of fantasy, in which an ordinary English college community 
becomes the center of a thrilling struggle between good and evil. “Its humor and 
satire are profound.”—Daniel A. Poling, Christian Herald. $3.00 


REASON NUMBER TWO 


THE GREAT DIVORCE 


This story of a bus trip from Hell to the borders of Heaven records a number of 
conversations between Ghosts of the damned and Spirits of the blessed. “‘Refresh- 
ing and delightful.”—Boston Daily Globe. $1.50 


REASON NUMBER THREE 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 


This is the famous book which first gained recognition for C. S. Lewis in 
America. It is a series of scintillating letters from an important official in Hell 
to his nephew, a junior devil on earth, about the subtle art of temptation. $1.50 


REASON NUMBER FOUR 


OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET 


Dr. Ransom’s strange and fascinating trip to Mars. Mr. Lewis is an expert at 
interplanetary fantasy, converted into a vehicle for religious truth. $2.00 


REASON NUMBER FIVE 


THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY 


With irrefutable logic, this book sets forth the reasonable reasons why an honest 
mind can accept Christianity as true. $1.00 
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PROTESTANT UNITY 
IN FELLOWSHIP 


ROTESTANT organic union is just about as 

far away as is the organic union of the Roman 

Catholic Church and Protestant Churches. The 
problem is, of course, different but the reality is the 
same. While there have been notable achievements 
in the field of organic union since World War I; 
while in Europe and America Churches within the 
great denominational families have united and are 
uniting, unity—rather than uniformity or federation 
or organic union—has become more and more the 
immediate objective of the ecumenical movement. 

In the United States the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America now represents 
officially, and is the voice of, twenty-five Protestant 
denominations having a total membership of twenty- 
six million. The Federal Council of Churches is 
the American representative of the now forming 
World Council of Churches which has its head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Referring to the Federal Council and its recently 
held biennial meeting, our contemporary, The 
Church Herald, said editorially, “No one could be 
present without sensing that this was the American 
Church seeking to express itself .... here is not an 
isolated voice but a united Protestantism become 
vocal.” In this acclaim CHRISTIAN HERALD joins. But 
there are ominous signs in the sky and not only 
organic union is being indefinitely delayed but 
federation and unity are “laboring.” Within both 
the World Council and the Federal Council grave 
issues have risen. 

Now providential movements thrive on issues 
and another has said that Christ’s prayer that His 
followers be “one” is “the supreme act of Provi- 
dence.” But some of these issues, both overseas 
and in the United States, now go to the heart of 
Christian faith and doctrine. In America, Churches 
more conservative theologically are withdrawing 
from the Federal Council and this withdrawal has 
become dynamic within the past half decade. Save 
for a few smaller denominations, never actually 
a part of the Council, the disaffection has not seri- 
ously affected the supporting denominations. Indeed 
the Federal Council has been greatly strengthened 
within the decade by the adherence of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. However, an incomplete, though careful 
survey, conducted by CHRISTIAN HERALD, reveals 
that there are now unidentified with or alienated 


a 


uw 


from the Council, local Churches and organize 
church groups with memberships totalling mo, 
than fifteen million. 

Our CiristIAN HERALD correspondent, after visit 


ing the recent national gatherings of both the Feder, 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America anj 
the National Association of Evangelicals, conclude; 
that the Federal Council considered first the prob. 
lems of the day, while the Evangelicals gave firy 
attention to Christ, the cure. He reported both 
these bodies facing the problems and the cure, by 
that the order was perhaps significant. Somewhy 
to his surprise he iound the Evangelicals spendin 
practically no time in criticizing the Federal Counc 
but he reports that they did charge the atmospher 
of their gathering with a veritable passion for Chriy 
first, always, and in all things. But certainly th 
NAE does not preach Christ more dynamically tha 
does the Federal Council’s Commission on Evan 
gelism, under the leadership of Dr. Jesse Bader, 

Both the World Council of Churches and is 
American branch are confronted by doctrinal issug 
and theological problems that increase rather tha 
decrease. CHRISTIAN HERALD does not believe tha 
these differences can be reconciled for all Protestan 
Churches and groups. There is presently no middk 
ground theologically for the church or individud 
who passionately adheres to the deity of Christ, His 
virgin birth and His vicarious atonement, with th 
church or individual that does not so believe. Bu 
must we therefore despair of Protestant unity in the 
United States? CHRISTIAN HERALD does not consent 
to such despair! 

Protestants must find the answer. must achiev 
unity if our Protestant heritage is to be preserved 
and passed on unimpaired to our children. Cnr 
TIAN HERALD believes that the solution of the problem 
is in unity of fellowship and service rather than it 
any federation or unity of doctrine and theology. 

At the Pittsburgh biennial meeting of the Federd 
Council of Churches in 1944, a Methodist layman, 
Mr. Thomas West, offered an amendment to the 
preamble of the Council’s constitution. Facing th 
problems here discussed and affirming that a doe 
trinal or theological basis was increasingly difficul 
to maintain, what Mr. West then proposed wa 
essentially a formula of Protestant fellowship ani 
service. Mr. West’s resolution was summarily re 
jected but it becomes increasingly apparent thd 
within or without the Federal Council, the on 
possible complete or near complete Protestant unit) 
is this unity of fellowship and service—a unity with 
out prejudice to the doctrinal positions of its com 


stituents—a unity honoring all theological viewpoint} ~~ 


—a unity within the field of common Protestas 
agreements and objectives. 

Months ago CurisTIAN HERALD described such! 
working program—such an actual fellowship as it 
ists in Pomona, California. Here Fundamentalist 
and Liberals, with others (Continued on page 5) 
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2y, HOWARD RUSHMORE 


THERE IS BLOODSHED AND 
ROT AND WAR BREWING IN 
PALESTINE. WHY? A NOTED 
TFOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, 
THE AUTHOR OF “FORGOTTEN 
ALLY” AND “EARTH SHALL BE 
FAIR,” TELLS US WHY. HE HAS 
STUDIED THE PROBLEM ALL 
ACROSS A LIFETIME. HE KNOWS 
WHEREOF HE SPEAKS. HE 
SPEAKS FEARLESSLY. 


HEN he was a boy of sixteen 

in his native Holland, Pierre 
van Paassen heard his Calvinist minister 
offer prayers for the return of the People 
of Israel to the Holy Land. Now, looking 
backward over a long career that has 
brought him fame as a writer, newspaper- 
man and confidant of world leaders, this 
distinguished Christian exponent of Zion- 
im believes that the tradition of his 
Church probably shaped his thoughts 
toward one great cause which is always 
Uppermost in his mind. 
The sincerity and utter fearlessness 
with which van Paassen has fought for 
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WIDE WORLD 


In Jerusalem a native is searched for weapons after a 
riot between Arabs and Jews which killed several persons. 


the right of the Jewish people to have a 
nation of their own brought him the 
scorn of Hitler, who once denounced the 
author as “a traitor to the Teutonic race 
of supermen.” But he still remembers 
those prayers in Holland; they are the 
spiritual foundation upon which he has 
built the rock of his tolerance. 

He leaned back in a chair in the 
CuristiAN Heratp office and _ talked 
about those early years. His voice still 
has the accent of the Lowlands and his 
sharp blue eyes flash with the crusading 
zeal van Paassen’s Huguenot ancestors 
must have felt when they battled for 
religious freedom in the Netherlands. 

“I remember one night in the church 


when I attended with my parents. There 
was no haughty condescension or self- 
righteousness about the prayers: the con- 
gregation consisted of humble Calvinist 
shopkeepers and farmers, a cross-section 
of the Netherlands people whose fathers 
had fought Spain for eighty years to win 
freedom of conscience. In our prayers 
we implored God to restore His People 
to their land. It was our fault, we felt, 
and the fault of all Christendom and 
therefore of every individual Christian, 
that despite two thousand years of 
preaching the Gospel of brotherly love, 
the Jews could still not live in peace in 
our Western world. 

“And the minister, a Walloon Hugue- 
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not, said it was crucifying Christ anew; 
it was shattering His mystical body to 
allow the kinsmen of the Prophets and 
of the Lord Himself to be hunted as wild 
beasts from one land to another. . . .” 

“Out of that humble prayer, which I 
still believe should be in every Christian 
heart, I was taught something I’ve been 
trying to teach to others ever since that 
night. I’ve been accused of having a 
complex, a tormenting idea that isn’t 
practical and never will be. But I’m 
convinced that Zionism, in its full social 
and economic implications, is the only 
solution to one of Christianity’s gravest 
responsibilities.” 

What is Zionism? 

Van Paassen explains that, contrary to 
popular belief, many Christians have 
championed Zionism as an international 
movement. “Zionists,” he says, “are those 
people who, in many lands, have set on 
foot a movement which favors restoring 
the Jewish people to their own land and 
helping them lead normal, healthy lives 
there. Zionists want the Jews in Pal- 
estine protected by those international 
legal safeguards which protect every na- 


WIDE WORLD 
“If there were enough unrest and riots, 


wouldn’t the world step back in revul- 
sionandrecognizethecancellation of the 
Balfour Declaration as timely, wise?“ 


tion living within its own boundaries.” 

The author, who for years was one of 
America’s leading foreign correspondents, 
quickly points out that Zionism has noth- 
ing to do with nationalism, that Zionism 
in Palestine does not seek to grow strong 
at the expense of others. It is move- 
ment of self-determination. 

Out of the millions of Jews who were 
in Europe before Hitler’s legions un- 
leashed the most savage inquisition in 
the history of civilization, a few hundred 
thousand remain. Ponder if you can the 
thoughts in the minds of these homeless 
people, most of whom lost children, par- 
ents or husbands in Hitler’s gas chambers 
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and concentration camps. Do they wan} 
to return to the Germany that has be. 
come the virtual graveyard of their race’ 
Do they want to go back to Poland. 
where 60,000 Jews out of a pre-wa 
3,000,000 remain alive? Do they want ty 
again make their homes in nations wher 
anti-Semitism is inbred and ready 
flare into action at any moment <espite 
the declaration of the Four Freedom; 
and the Atlantic Charter? 

These stateless Jews want to retum 
to their own country—to Palestine. 
There, these kinsmen of the Prophets 
seek the land where their ancestor 
evolved the single greatest contribution 
to spiritual enlightenment. They want 
to go home. 

The world has promised them Pal. 
estine as their home, van Paassen says, 
Waving his hand in an impatient ges. 
ture, the author of “Days of Our Years” 
argues: “Fifty-three nations have told the 
Jews that Palestine would be, by inter. 
national mandate, their nation forever, 

“As far as we are concerned, America 
has gone on record in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives as de. 
manding that Palestine be opened to the 
stateless Jews of Europe. Over a period 
of thirty years the Jews have received 
such assurances. 

“The League of Nations mandated 
Palestine as a Jewish nation back in 1922, 
The Balfour Declaration, issued by Great 
Britain in the midst of the last war, and 
ratified by the United States and fifty 
other countries after the war, pledged the 
establishment of a national home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine.” 

That being the case, why all the con 
troversy over Palestine? Why the neces- 
sity of making Palestine a national home 
for the sons of Israel? 

Pierre van Paassen sits up erect and 
his eyes burn with a deep intensity. 
Watching the man, you feel the passion 
that for three decades has drawn him 
all over the world, proclaiming the caus 
of the Jew. 

“T may as well be blunt. The British 
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America has always been in sympathy with the Jews in their longing for ¢ 
national home. Above: Young Zionists picket the British Consulate in New York: 
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by LUCY ANN 


WALLACE 


ANK you for vis day—fank you for 
ys food—pwease make Mommie a good 


Such was the evening mealtime grace 
that my wee two-year-old son murmured 
3 we sat with bowed heads. And 
Mommie felt a lump in her throat as 
he saw the wistful look in wee Bill’s 
eves When he peeked up from his turn 
at saying grace. 

To start at the beginning: I had been 
umbling through one of those chaotic 
weeks When the world—and dishes and 
housework and people and irritations— 
had been too much with me. I had be- 
cme impatient and cross with my wee 
me. Of course, his reaction was to be- 
ome impatient and cross right back at 
me. It was a vicious circle. 

Qne evening, when it was my turn to 
ay grace, in desperation, I had added 
the supplication, “And please help Bill 
to be a good boy tomorrow,” thinking 


Out of 
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that such a variation in my usual meal- 
time prayer might awaken some response 
inhim. It did! 

That night I began to think about 
wee Bill’s prayer, “Please make Mom- 
mie a good boy.” I realized that the 
things which made me a “good boy” in 
his eyes were the essence of that inner 
peace and calm I had lost. For, in 
thinking back over the days when he had 
ben “an angel,” I recalled that I had 
taken time out from my busy schedule 
fo enjoy Bill—and life. 

like too many young mothers, I used 
fo try to hold to a strict schedule of 
housework and of baby care without any 
time for the enjoyment of either. If 
that room to be cleaned, that washing, 
those dishes, were not finished on sched- 
ule, I worked myself into an exhausting 
dither that made me resemble a whirling 
devish. Blind that I was in my zeal 
to be a “good” housekeeper and mother, 
I didn’t realize that a few moments 
pent in the Oriental trait of sitting by 
the side of the road to contemplate life 
Sit passes by, would have saved my 
lisposition and frown wrinkles. 

Soon I found that on the days I in- 
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the 


Mouths of Babes 


terrupted my cleaning of Daddy’s study 
to show Bill a picture book, that day 
seemed more peaceful and happy. Or 
possibly when I was putting Bill out in 
the backyard for his morning airing, we 
watched a squirrel together—for fifteen 
whole minutes from my busy “schedule.” 
And he talked about the squirrel for 
days! 

Those afternoon rocking-chair trips 
that we took when we watched the win- 
try wind whooshing through the trees 
outside his nursery window and im- 
agined the clouds were boats on a tur- 
bulent sea; those twilight hours when 
we sang nursery rhymes, he in his baby 
monotone, swinging his feet in time with 
the music; those evening prayers when 
he lined up all his dolls and animals to 
say “Now I lay me down to sleep . . .” 
—all these moments came flooding back 
to my mind, for they were the times that 
he reflected the peace, the calm, the 
security that I felt then. 

If only we busy mommies and daddies 
could take a lesson from our wee ones! 
If only we could feel the sheer joy of a 
baby as he watches a sunbeam filter 
through the leafy lace of the treetops or 


tries to catch the diamonds of rain, dane- 
ing on the windowpane! Those jangled 
nerves of ours might calm down if we 
could chortle, as a baby does, over the 
antics of a fuzzy kitten or shake with 
glee at the silliest little nonsenses in the 
stories we read to the tot. 

We must learn these cherubic 
sages, however, before we change their 
inherent love of simple things, of peace, 
of quiet, of nature and its wonders. Too 
soon they begin to fit into our pattern 
of a hurry-scurry world. Too soon they 
begin to lose that wide-eyed wonder- 
ment over the miracles that unfold each 
day around us. 

If we could only see that when they 
first ask that question, “Where is God, 
Mommie?” our answer depends upon 
all those precious moments that we have 
seen God with them—in the trees, in the 
sky, in the birds and animals, in little 
Susie and Jimmie, in Grandmother and 
Uncle Bill. How many more of those 
moments we would manage to fit into 
our “busy” days if we only realized 
their priceless value! Truly, out of the 
mouths, out of the daily lives of babes 
comes the wisdom of the ages! 


from 
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§ HROUGH the cemetery gates rolled 
an expensive automobile and stopped at 
the tiny administration building. Hasten- 
ing indoors, the uniformed chauffeur 
spoke to a birdlike little man whose hands 
fluttered over the papers on his desk. 

“The lady outside is too ill to walk,” 
he explained. “Would you mind coming 
with me?” 

Waiting in the car was a frail, elderly 
woman with a face whose sunken eyes 
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could not hide some deep, long-lasting 
hurt. 

“IT am Mrs. Adams,” she said. “Every 
week for the last two years I have been 
sending you a five-dollar bill—.” 

“For the flowers!” the clerk remem- 
bered. 

“Yes—to be laid on the grave of my 
son.” 

“I have attended to it faithfully,” 
chirruped the little man. 


“I came here today,” Mrs. Adams cot 
fided softly, “because the doctors hav 
let me know I have only a few wees 
left. I shall not be sorry to go. Theres 
nothing left to live for. But before I dé 
I wanted to drive here for one last lod 
and to thank you.” 

The clerk blinked up at her irresolutel 
Then, with a wry smile, he made up hs 
mind, and spoke: 

“You know ma’am, I was always so" 
you kept sending the money for th 
flowers.” 

“Sorry?” 

“Yes—because the flowers last such! 
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Tue ONLY SUCCESSFUL LIFE IS A USEFUL LIFE. BRINGING 
FLOWERS TO THE SICK IS BUT ONE WAY OF HELPING OTH- 
ERS AND THEREBY HELPING YOURSELF TO A BETTER LIFE. 


jittle while! And nobody ever sees them 
or smells them.” 

“Do you realize what you are saying?” 

“Oh, indeed I do. I belong to a visiting 
society. State hospitals. Insane asylums. 
People in places like that dearly love 
fowers—and they can see them and 
smell them. Lady, there’s living people 
in places like that. There isn’t anybody 
in that grave you came to see.” 

The woman did not answer but sat for 
a brief while, silently repeating a prayer. 
When, without a word, she signalled the 
chauffeur to drive away, the little clerk 
feared that his impulsiveness might have 
overcome her, might even have hastened 
her end. 

Some months later he was astonished 
to have another visit; doubly astonished 
because there was no chauffeur this time; 
the woman sat at the wheel. 

“I take the flowers to the people my- 
self,” she announced, with a friendly 
smile. “You were right; it does make 
them happy. And it makes me happy. 
The doctors don’t know what is making 
me well—but I do! I have something to 
live for.” 

She had discovered what most of us 
know and forget; in helping others she 
had helped herself. This knowledge is 
the principal technique of a physician 
friend of mine who seems to possess mi- 
raculous healing power. Without drugs 
or knives he makes many of his patients 
well and happy; difficult cases, too, people 
suffering not only from personality dif- 
ficulties but from heart trouble, alco- 
holism or even paralysis. His colleagues 
are often mystified but he insists it is 
childishly simple: 

“My patients make themselves well by 
using a prescription given long ago in 
Galilee. I wonder what would happen if 
the Sermon on the Mount were taken 
literally by the medical profession? Cer- 
tainly, Jesus gave us dependable keys for 
mental and physical well-being. Unself- 
ishness is the greatest of safeguards 
against self-pity, hate and fear; there- 
fore it is a kind of specific against many 
forms of insanity.” 

His words recalled to me a story once 
told by Emmet Fox of a man in London 
who came to see him in great distress. 

“He was the owner,” says Fox, “of 
ageneral grocery store in a village in the 
south of England. His father and grand- 
father had had the business before him, 
and he had spent his life in that one 
shop, living upstairs over it, and knew 
nothing else. Now one of the big chain 
stores was opening a branch almost op- 
posite to him in the main street, and he 
Was in a panic. He was ruined! He asked 
me what to do. 
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“T said, ‘Stand in your own shop each 
morning and ask a blessing on it.’ ” 

“He nodded his head in assent. 

“*Then,’ I added, ‘step out on the 
sidewalk, look down the street to the new 
store, and bless that in the same way!’ 

““What? Cut my own throat?’ he al- 
most screamed. ‘Am I to help my com- 
petitor against myself?’ 

“I told him that he was really hating 
his competitor (through fear) and that 
this hatred and fear could destroy him. 
Blessing the ‘enemy’ was the surest way 
to get rid of hate. You cannot cut your 
throat with prayer; you can only improve 
everything.” 

As it turned out, the chain store pros- 
pered and so did the man who had been 
frightened; there was business enough for 
both. When I repeated this story to my 
physician friend, he said: 


hapless chapfallen figure. She had spark- 
ling black-holly eyes—her only good fea- 
ture—but she was too tall and bony, and 
instinctively awkward; her yellow hair 
was stringy and her voice sounded like 
the croak of a frog. When Emily shook 
hands the professor winced—her palms 
and fingers were nervously cold and moist. 
And her clothes, the professor declares in 
unacademic language, “were a mess!” 

Emily was there to ask the question: 
What can I do with my life? First the 
psychologist sent her to the testing lab- 
oratory of his character-education project 
for a personality examination. 

“Now Emily,” he began, a week or so 
later, “do you remember those pictures 
you looked at in the laboratory? That 
was a test in art appreciation and your 
rating was almost zero. Tell you what 
I want you to do. Go and buy yourself 
a new dinner dress—but remember, you 
are not to pick the color, or the material 
or the style. Just ask the saleswoman to 
select a dress that she thinks becomes 
you. Then I want you to get a new hair- 
do—but again, you are not to choose the 
style! Ask the hairdresser to do what he 
thinks is best for you! Then, in your 


Ww 
The World of Tomorrou 


5 the world of tomorrow we must know 

Much more of other lands, their words, their ways; 
Must learn of strangers if we are to grow 

In understanding through those vital days. 

In tomorrow's world we will be more akin 

To other peoples than we were before— 

We must be neighborly, must enter in 

To many a strange and hitherto closed door. 


And we shall learn their laughter and their tears 
Spring from the same deep sources as our own; 

That their love of home abides throughout the years; 
That much of culture which we have not known 

Is theirs through elemental truths long learned 

By simple gracious living. He who brings 

An open mind with his clear vision turned 

To meet tomorrow—will learn many things! 


Ww 


“That is precisely what Christ meant 
when He said: ‘Love your enemies.’ ” 

And then my friend, who collects such 
cases in a notebook, told me of the search 
for happiness of a girl called Emily. 

One day Emily came to the office of 
Prof. Ernest M. Ligon, head of the 
psychology department of Union College. 
She stood in the professor’s doorway, a 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


new gown and hair-do, I want you to 
come to the church social next Tuesday 
night.” 

Emily shook her head. 

“Tl get my hair fixed and Ill buy 
the dress, but I won’t come to the 
party.” 

“And I know why!” exclaimed the pro- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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E READ in an official Roman 

Catholic publication that “the 
teachings of the Catholic Church on free- 
dom of worship should be made known 
to all America.” Curist1An Heravp finds 
itself in hearty agreement with that! We 
are in agreement because we have just 
fought a war and given the blood of our 
sons (Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish sons) to defend, among other 
freedoms, this freedom to worship. We 
agree because we know that to an Ameri- 
can this right to worship as he pleases 
is as dear as his right to vote as he 
pleases. 

But just what is the Roman Catholic 
position on freedom of worship? Let us 
quote, now, in a series of questions and 
answers from this official Roman Cath- 
olic pamphlet, “FREEDOM OF WOR- 
SHIP: The Catholic Position.” 


1 Who speaks? 


Answer: 

Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. in 
a booklet “printed and published in the 
U.S.A. by the Paulist Press, New York 
19, New York.” On Page 2 of the book- 
let appears the following: “Imprimatur: 
Francis J. Spellman R.R.” This is the 
distinguished prelate, Cardinal Spellman 
of New York. 


W hat is the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward other 
creeds? 


Answer: 

“Catholics believe that their church is 
the church which Christ established. . .. 
They hold that any creed which differs 
from that of the Catholic church is 
erroneous and that any religious organ- 
ization which is separated from the Cath- 
olic church lacks the approval and the 
authorization of God. The very existence 
of any other church is opposed to the 
command of Christ that all men should 
join His one church. From this it follows 
that as far as God’s law is concerned, 
no one has a real right to accept any 
religion save the Catholic religion or to 
be a member of any church save the 
Catholic church, or to practice any form 
of divine worship save that commanded 
or sanctioned by the Catholic Church. ... 
Logically then Catholics hold that no 
one has a genuine right as far as God’s 
law is concerned, to profess any religion 
except the Catholic religion .. . it is a 
sin to participate in the religious rites 
of any other denomination . . . such then 
is the first Catholic principle relevant to 
religious liberty—that a man has not an 
unqualified right to practice any religion 
he may choose. It was in accord with 
this principle that Pope Pius IX in his 
Syllabus of 1864 condemned the proposi- 
tion: ‘Every man is free to embrace and 
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to profess that religion which guided by 

the light of reason he judges true.’ ” 
—From “Freedom of Worship: The 

(Catholic Position.” (Pages 3, 4, 5, 6.) 


3 Does each American have the right 
to choose his religion? 


Answer: 

“The mere fact that a person sincerely 
believes a certain religion to be true, 
gives him no genuine right to accept that 
religion in opposition to God’s command 
that all must embrace the one true re- 
ligion. Neither does it necessarily oblige 
others, to allow him the unrestricted 
practice of his religious beliefs. . . . The 
Catholic attitude toward non-Catholic 
religious beliefs is known technically as 
doctrinal intolerance. . . . The Catholic, 
convinced as he is that the Catholic 
religion is the only true religion, is intol- 
erant toward other creeds. No reason- 
able person can object to such an atti- 
tude for if the Catholic religion is true, 
all others must be false.” 

—From “Freedom of Worship: The 
Catholic Position.” (Pages 7, 8.) 


May Catholics persecute non-Cath- 
olics? 


Answer: 

“Catholics may not persecute non- 
Catholics because of their sincere re- 
ligious convictions. However, this does 
not necessarily imply that unrestricted 
freedom must be granted by Catholics to 
the religious activities of non-Catholics.” 

—From “Freedom of Worship: The 
Catholic Position.” (Pages 9, 10.) 


What should be the conduct of a 
Catholic government toward non- 
Catholics in its domains? 


Answer: 

“If the country is distinctively Cath- 
olic.. . the civil rulers can consider them- 
selves justified in restricting or prevent- 
ing denominational activities hostile to 
the Catholic religion. . . . Similarly in 
a distinctively Catholic country the gov- 
ernment quite reasonably may repress 
religious propaganda detrimental to the 
belief of the rulers and of most of the 
people.” 

—From “Freedom of Worship: The 
Catholic Position.” (Pages 10, 11.) 


6 Does the Roman Catholic Church 
ever tolerate other religions? 


Answer : 

“Even in a predominantly Catholic 
country circumstances may render it 
more advisable for the government to 
grant non-Catholics the same measure 
of freedom of worship as is enjoyed by 
Catholics. . . . Pope Leo XIII explained 
this point tersely when in expounding 
the principles that should guide Catholic 
governments, he wrote, ‘The church in- 
deed deems it unlawful to place the vari- 
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ous forms of divine worship on the same 
footing as the true religion, but does not 
on that account condemn those rulers 
who for the sake of securing some great 
good or of hindering some great evil, 
patiently allow custom or usage to be a 
kind of sanction for each form of re- 
ligion having its place in the State. But 
it must ever be remembered that a Cath- 
olic cannot advocate such a plan on the 
basis that all religions have a genuine 
God-given right to exist.” 
—From “Freedom of Worship.” 


* 
Editor's note 


R coders of Christian Herald know that 
this magazine has never attacked the 
Roman Catholic Church in general or 
individual Catholics in particular. Over 
the years we have consistently preached 
and striven to practice tolerance be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. 

Nevertheless, there are interfaith is- 
sues these days with which Protestants 
are vitally concerned—and concerned 
chiefly, not because they represent dif- 
ferences in faith, but because they vi- 
tally affect the American way of life. 
Some of these are: “The Catholic Church 
and the American Public School,” “Pub- 
lic Funds and Parochial Schools,” “The 
President's Representative to the Vati- 
can,” and “Dual Authority (Temporal 
and Spiritual) of the Pope.” We would 
welcome authoritative statements on all 
these issues from the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. But of far greater importance 
than any one of these issues is freedom 
of worship. 

Now comes from the Paulist Press, 
bearing the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Speliman, a statement which is as clear 
and authoritative as to Protestants it is 
startling. The questions printed here 
are ours. The answers, we remind you, 
are not from some Protestant or dis- 
affected or uninformed Catholic source. 
They come from the Roman Catholic 


Church. 


7 Are Catholic governments more 
liberal than Protestant states? 


Answer: 

“In practice Catholic governments are 
generally much more liberal toward non- 
Catholics than are distinctively Prot- 
estant States toward Catholics.” 

—From “Freedom of Worship: The 
Catholic Position.” (Page 14.) 


Do Protestants accept this judg- 
ment regarding Catholic and non- 
Catholic governments? 


Answer: 
No. Without referring to history, 


which is at times embarrassing (to say 
the least!) to both Protestants and Cath- 
olics, they point in our own time to Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, the Portuguese colonies 
and certain South American countries. 
They acknowledge the application of the 
principle of Roman Catholic “tolerance” 
in the Irish Free State. Also they recog- 
nize the unique Irish situation—the stub- 
born purpose of the North of Ireland, 
predominantly Protestant, to remain sep- 
arate, and the equally determined pur- 
pose of the Irish Free State, overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, to achieve Irish “unity.” 
Specifically, in Portugal there is no civil 
marriage, the church controls education, 
and one Protestant mission board in the 
United States has not been able to get a 
single visa from Lisbon for a missionary 
to enter Portuguese Africa in four years. 
Conditions in Spain are, from the Prot- 
estant standpoint and as to freedom of 
worship, even more difficult and tragic. 


9 What is the attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church in non-Catholic coun- 
tries? 


Answer: 

“In a country like the United States, 
where the religious affiliations of the citi- 
zens are sO numerous and so diverse .. . 
complete equality for all religions is un- 
doubtedly the most commendable policy 

. if the word “rights” is taken in the 
sense of civil rights in the United States 
or in countries where there are similar 
religious conditions, Catholics have no 
hesitation in stating that all religions 
should have equal rights.” 

—From “Freedom of Worship: The 
Catholic Position.” (Page 15.) 

10 W hat is the spirit of the Catholic 
Church? 


Answer: 

“If some of our fellow citizens fail to 
see the reasonableness of the position 
taken by those of us who are Catholics 
and consequently denounce us as bigots 
or fanatics, we are not allowed to com- 
promise on a single point in order to ap- 
pease their indigation . . . we must re- 
member His words, ‘Love your enemies, 
do good to those who hate you, and pray 
for those who persecute and calumniate 
you.’ ”"—Matthew 5:44. 

—From “Freedom of Worship: The 
Catholic Position.” (Page 16.) 


Do all Catholics or Catholics gen- 
erally support the beliefs and 
principles as above stated? 


Answer: 

Generally, yes. There have been and 
are exceptions. The distinguished Cath- 
olic layman, Alfred E. Smith, as quoted 
in Time, February 22, 1946, “could flatly 
endorse equality of all churches, all sects 
and all beliefs before the law as a matter 
of right and not as a matter of favor. I 

(Continued on page 51) 
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FRANCES 
STOCKWELL 


LOVELL 


EN years ago I wrote an article called 
“T’'m Glad I’m A Farmer’s Wife.” It was 
published and I almost got on the radio 
with that one, but my rural modesty got 
the best of me. That was about the time 
that I wrote the one thing about being 
glad that I was forty. I’m still glad about 
both of them although I’m no longer 
forty and we sold the farm last year 
because the war swallowed up all our 
help. But we still live in the country. 

Each week I write a column which I 
eall “The Country Woman.” Mostly it 
stresses the fact that I am still glad that 
I am, if not a farmer’s wife, at least a 
ruralite! It’s in my blood, perhaps seep- 
ing down to me from some of those 
ancestors who ploughed the land with 
a forked stick and planted corn at Salem, 
under John Endicott. Having retained 
four acres of our original homesite and 
ploughed under most of it to berries, 
corn and melons, the family, as a whole, 
has more garden under its belt now than 
it ever had before! In the old days we 
had hired men to do the work. Now we 
do it ourselves. Then we watched them 
sweat. Now we do our own sweating. 

There are so many things that make 
me glad I am a country woman, so many 
wonderful things through all the four 
seasons of the year. There is the smell 
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of wood-fire smoke in the dusk, smoke 
that hangs heavy over a little community 
like river haze before it lifts in the morn- 
ing. There is something about the pun- 
gency of wood that no oil burner with 
its lazy-man’s thermostat or a coal fire 
with its gas and cinders or a kerosene 
stove with its smell and inconsistency, 
can equal or even come within sniffing 
distance! There is something. about a 
back shed stacked compactly with sawed 
and split firewood that presages comfort 
and safety through a long Vermont win- 
ter. There is something about the song 
of the sawing machine on a dour fall day 
when the sky can’t make up its mind 
whether to snow or to rain or to call it 
a draw and clear off, that is as much a 
threnody as the sound from the silo in 
September when the corn falls beneath 
the cutter’s knife; the brave, tall corn 
that has stood there and grown all sum- 
mer! Maybe you wouldn’t think that 
machines could sing so sweet a melody 
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"THERE IS SPACE IN THE COUNTRY TO THINK AND MOVE AND 


HAVE YOUR BEING. THERE IS ROOM TO EXPAND AND TO GROW 


MENTALLY AND SPIRITUALLY. ANYWAY | LOOK AT IT, IT ALL ADDS 


yp TO THE SAME THING: I'M GLAD I LIVE IN THE COUNTRY.” 


since there are sometimes too many ma- 
chines in this day and age to allow for 
quietness and retrospection—the  tran- 
quillity which is one of the cardinal vir- 
tues of a home in the country. But if 
you listen, you will find that there is 
music in all the sounds of country life. 

Yes, a close-packed woodshed presages 
thriftiness and comfort. It seems to say 
that no matter how bleak the winter, 
no matter how many blizzards may blow 
the dead branches from the old maples 
in the yard, nor how deep the snow is 
piled against the front porch and the 
garage doors, there will be peace and 
rosy comfort and the cheery snap of a 
wood fire in the kitchen—a fire that 
glows red through the lids of the stove. 

Wood fires seem to belong to the coun- 
try, probably because farmers cut their 
own wood, when chores are not heavy, 
each winter for the next year. Coming 
from their own trees on their own hill- 
side, they do not count the price in dol- 
lars and cents. People in the city lose 
alot of life by not having a wood fire 
where they can capture, on a cool eve- 
ning, some of the surcease that their 
forebears knew when they hauled in 
their own birch logs. To be sure, a fire- 
place doesn’t do much for cold backs but 
it supplements furnace heat in a way 
that helps, these days, to keep your 
equilibrium in a hectic world. Fireplaces 
are primeval. They are peace-creating 
and nerve-quieting. They hold something 
of the days when life was more tranquil 
and men and women found amusement 
in their own homes. 

I’m glad I’m a country woman when 
the snow draggles off in dirty patches 
in March and you see the hollyhocks 
and digitalis waiting for the sun of April 
to wake them from their lethargy. Then 
the new buds come out like ivory beads 
on the old currant bushes along the little 
path to the garden and hens begin their 
spring cackling and chittering as the thin 
sun sifts onto their winter-weary feathers 
and they try to find a spot of earth in 
which to take a dust bath. 

Only in the country can you watch the 
woods things come to life, shyly, in the 
deep, still places where life never hurries 
but is patient unto the end. You learn 
patience in the country. You may hun- 
ger for hepaticas to open on the rocks 
beside the brook, when hunger is strong 
upon you, but they will not open their 
pink and lavender petals until their time 
'scome. God meant it to be that way: 
the great lesson of patience which coun- 
tty people know who work with growing 
things. 
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I think that farmers live longer than 
other people; for hard work never hurt 
anyone, they say, and farmers work 
harder than any other breed on earth: 
but it 
work that makes you greet each morning 
with fresh avidity and leaves you bone- 
weary at night with the satisfaction of a 
good day’s work done. Like the village 
blacksmith, “toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
onward through life he goes; each morn- 


is good, honest, dirt-and-sweat 


ing sees some task begun, each evening 
sees its close; something attempted, some- 
thing done, has earned a night’s repose.” 

I love being a country woman in the 
summer, for only in the country can you 
have as much garden as you want. In 
the country you can let the flowers slowly 
and slyly overlap into the territory of 


zxweweke we we KK Kk 


Sacrament Of Seeds 


| break the warm black clods to dust, 


and sow 

These tiny, crinkled seeds in slender 
row, 

Pressing the earthen blanket down as 
though 


To fold a precious child in sleep. 


My hands touch hallowed ground, this 
planting hour. 

What miracle of faith, that sun and 
shower 

And soil will transmute into perfect 
flower 

These wizened dreams | bury deep! 


No churchly altar here—nor bread and 
wine, 

Yet springs to God glad prayer, my 
heart a shrine 

Of boundless thankfulness that it is 
mine— 

The sacrament of seeds to keep. 


Phebe Ann Clarke 
Kw he Kwek Kh Khu KU 


the beets and the carrots, until you have 
less to can and more to enjoy. As you 
grow older you love a chance to concen- 
trate on flowers. Looking around me at 
garden club members, they seem to be 
mostly elderly ladies who have had 
enough of snap beans and broccoli and 
who, like me, want to do flower arrange- 
ments for a few years now! 

Of course most of us have always had 
a patch of dianthus and coreopsis beside 








the steps, but with five children to raise 
and all the cooking and sewing, with 
hired men to feed with one hand while 
you cleaned house with the other and 
in your spare moments painted and pa- 
pered, helped build brick steps and mow 
the lawn, there really wasn’t much time 
to enjoy flowers!) Those hardy peren- 
nials hardly count—like phlox and helian- 
thus and that country special, golden 
glow, that you can just forget and it 
fills in all the bare corners with sunshine 
even on the gloomiest day! Those were 
just for morale until you could have a 
real garden, 

I love cold white winters, with the 
nights star-stitched above hills as light 
as day, all washed with moonshine and 
with tree shadows black as stencils on 
the snow. I love the brilliant, bitter days 
when the blue jays are turquoise against 
the snow in the bare apple trees and the 
crunch of snow is a sound that no season 
in Florida can ever overcome. I love the 
piled-up snow that we have shoveled 
from the front drive in mounds looking 
for all the world like pictures of the 
Himalaya mountains. I adore the drifts, 
carved like Italian marble, that the wind 
sculptures around the north corners of 
the house, banked securely with hemlock 
boughs or leaves or sawdust. 

Most of all I am glad I am of the 
country when October unrolls her bril- 
liant tapestries across the New England 
hills. Autumn is my pet season. Maybe 
it is because I was married then and five 
of our seven birthdays are in the months 
of falling leaves. So many things hap- 
pened to us in the red and gold and 
wine of autumn that I think it was meant 
to be our very special season. Anyway, 
I would not swap one scrap of a jeweled 
morning in October with the purple haze 
drifting across the sunny hills like smoke 
and the wild grapes hanging blue and 
high in the elm trees along the river, for 
anything, included! 
The river is aquamarine glass and mir- 
rors the flame of sumachs and maples 
along its banks in a way that hurts your 
very heart. Autumn in Vermont is about 
the essence of perfection. 

Country people see things that city 
people never dream of. Maybe they miss 
a few movies or an occasional church 
service because often someone takes the 
car to go after the cows who have gotten 
out of the pasture. Even in the country 
there can be too many things in life— 
if you will let them! 

Life, anywhere, can be as hectic or as 
serene as you allow it to be. One reason 
why I don’t drive the car any more is 
that, aside from all the buggy wheels I 
took off and the garage windows that I 
bashed in, is the fact that I burned up 
too much gas on entirely unnecessary 
trips. Not having backbone enough to 
stay at home under my own persuasion, 
I did not renew my license. When the 
man of the house can’t take me some- 
where, I stay home and get some work 
done at my desk. I never accomplished 
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much before! There are people like that, 
you know, who have to have some out- 
side force to keep them in the straight 
and narrow path! 

Life is never monotonous in the coun- 
try. Something is always happening to 
make you tear your hair and wonder 
why you were ever born! The cow for- 
ever gets out and eats up all the butter- 
nut squashes you had sold to the grocer, 
or the cat has kittens in the washing 
machine on top of next week’s laundry! 
Or one of your rabbits gets loose and 
into your neighbor’s garden to the defi- 
nite detriment of their soy beans and 
lettuce and your erstwhile friendship! 
(If it had not been the neighbor to whom 
you had just given all those lily roots, 
you would probably have a law suit on 
your hands!) 

And if all else fails, you can always 
have a chimney fire and scare yourself 
out of seven years’ growth before the 
chemical gets up there! Once we washed 
diapers all one morning, the same ones, 
over and over, our hands shaking with 
fright and nervousness, while the men 
raced back and forth through the house 
from attic to cellar and back again, say- 
ing, “There’s nothing to worry about, 
nothing whatever!” But you didn’t dare 
put the baby to bed upstairs and the 
kitchen floor was a lake by the time the 
last creosote aroma had crept through 
the house. Or the hired man cuts his 
thumb and in spite of your aversion to 
sight of blood, you did first aid on it 
before he went to the doctor. And once 
the son and heir got a pitchfork in his 
eye in the haymow during the last furi- 
ous onslaught before the approaching 
storm! At times like these, you know 
life is more exciting in the country! 


As for families, there is no surer way 
in which to bring them up the wrong 
way than to expose them to the perils 
and pitfalls of movies, the street-corner 
gang and restaurants with a liquor li- 
cense. Farm boys and girls have too 
many chores to waste time on such ne- 
farious and futile occupation. As for 
you, it saves a powerful lot of worry to 
know that your family is safely feeding 
the calves and chickens, getting hay 
down for the pony and milking the fam- 
ily cow! And worry is what makes you 
grow old! As our pastor said, on his 
return from three years with the Navy, 
“Youth centers are not solving our de- 
linquency problem; give young people 
something to work for and at and you 
won’t have any problem!” Country chil- 
dren could set an example for the whole 
world! 

Not only in the lovely, tangible things 
of rural life is there delight. There is a 
spiritual gain that is deeper yet. There 
is a healing in nature, in country things, 
that is found only where God spreads 
the great green carpet of His hills and 
fields—the emerald garments of His love. 

Healing is synonymous with health. 
Someone has said, “Health is the soul 
that animates all the enjoyment of life.” 
If you find that the crash and furor of 
city traffic, of many storied office build- 
ings, Times Square, the subway are jit- 
tering your nerves, find a place in the 
country. Why do most of the outstand- 
ing creative people do their best work 
at their country places? Because only 
there can they find the peace that is 
necessary to the fulfillment of the dreams 
they have. 

“Art thou worn and hard beset by sor- 
rows that thou wouldst forget? Would 





Only in the country can you watch the things of the woods come to life, shyly, 
in the deep still places where life never hurries but is patient unto the end. 
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you learn a lesson that will keep yoy 
heart from sorrow and thy soul from 
sleep? Go to the woods and fields; yy 
tears dim the sweet look that Natup 
wears.” 

Autumn and spring, summer and wip. 
ter, all bring tranquillity of soul. Cicer 
said that the contemplation of celestia| 
things will make a man both speak anj 
think more sublimely when he descend 
to human affairs. All things are celestig| 
in the country, from the stars in the 
infinite routine across the heavens to the 
blade of new corn showing palely green 
above the brown earth in the kitchey 
garden. Nature is always divine and 
nature is God and God is celestial. God 
moves in the baby ferns unrolling thei 
parchment scrolls in the moist glen be. 
side the brook. Only God could unrol 
those furry stems so skilfully that not a 
single delicate frond is injured! Only 
God could protect the baby spotted 
fawn from the lynx in his nest of bracken 
under the hazel bushes. 

When life becomes too hectic—for even 
country days can be too full of living~ 
I shed my worries like a cloak thai 
slides from my shoulders and walk w 
into the vast, deep cathedral of the 
woods where the mighty pines make an 
arched and resonant ceiling above the 
choir song of the brook. In this mighty 
church of the everlasting God, where 
time is marked only by a vireo’s song, 
God stands behind you and His hands 
on your shoulders bring benediction and 
peace. There is no other peace like this. 

I have walked under the hemlocks in 
the blurry white of a snowstorm where 
the world is blotted out in a moving 
veil; where there is no world but this 
and care is shut away into another er- 
istence. Snowflakes on your face are the 
fingers of God, patient, caressing, saying 
that all is well. Or snowshoe tracks across 
the alabaster sweep of new snow, the 
feel of hard blue sky and eternal white- 
ness, is insuperable peace and healing in 
the country. 

Crouching in the dew-fragrant evening NT 
with the smell of grape blossoms on the Fra: 
air or picking those same grapes, purple offic 
with bloom, on a red and gold October § area; 
day, does something to your ego which 9 said t 
nothing else can ever do! God walks tl= § 19 oth 
country lanes. He moves like wind over } But ) 
rowan in autumn fields and talks to you § all oy 
in the hushed dawn. Your soul is at F to ea¢ 
peace where peace and beauty reign. J cessor 
God walks down country roads! standi 

Menander says that men are taught } The 
virtue and a love of independence by } (Qxnay 
living in the country. And so it is, for You 
there is virtue in running brooks. in sul- J q nat 
rise and sunset, in cobwebby dew © § Natio 
morning grass and sound of milk drum- J jeedg 
ming into pails at night. There is space ] audie 
in the country in which to think and J know 
move and have your being. There § § his o 
room to expand and to grow mentally J in 19 
and spiritually. Anyway I look at it, § of A) 
it all adds up to the same thing: I'm J then 
glad I live in the country! 
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N THE year 1944, Methodist Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell retired as chief 
officer of the Church in the New York 
area; there were Methodists then who 
said to themselves that the Church had 
no other Bishop big enough for that job. 
But Methodists today in New York and 
all over the nation are beginning to say 
to each other that in McConnell’s suc- 
cessor they have one of the great out- 
standing leaders of world Christianity. 
The successor is Bishop Garfield Bromley 
Oxnam. 

You will be hearing the Bishop over 
a national hook-up this fall, on ABC’s 
National Vespers. But Bishop Oxnam 
needs no national hook-up, so far as an 
audience is concerned; he is already 
known from coast to coast. A year after 
his ordination as a Methodist minister 
i 1916, he founded the famous Church 
of All Nations in Los Angeles—one of 
the really successful interfaith and inter- 
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racial church experiments in this country. 
By 1927 he was teaching at Boston Uni- 
versity, by 1928 he was president of 
DePauw University; in 1936 he was 
elected Methodist Bishop and in 1944, 
President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

There is a breadth of vision in Oxnam 
that stems back to his education; prob- 
ably no other bishop in America studied 
at Southern California, Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard and Massachusetts “Tech.” 
—and in Japan, China and India as well. 
Such a background could not help but 
produce a mind that thinks in terms 
international. 

When this mind speaks, it is not always 
heard gladly. There are those who defi- 
nitely do not agree with the Bishop. He 
speaks too bluntly. He is too free. Free- 
dom, as a matter of fact, is something 
of an obsession with him. He sees free- 
dom not as the privilege of a superior 
few; it is a quality to be possessed by all 
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Freedom is something of an obsession with Bishop Oxnam. 


Leader 


men or possessed by none. He thinks 
of it this way: 

“Contemporary crusaders are resolved 
not alone to make Americans free; not 
alone to insure that Britons never shall 
be slaves; not alone to raise the tricolor 
of France again; but rather to tear down 
the bulwarks of tyranny around the 
world, until every last man, by the sheer 
fact that he is a man, is free.” 

For the Gospel as the Gospel he stands 
firm; he refuses . . to identify the 
Christian Gospel with an economic order, 
be it capitalist, communist or social- 
ist. . .” Not too much bothered by the 
divisions of Protestantism, he is perhaps 
unique among Protestant leaders in seeing 
certain great advantages in churchly di- 
versity: “If I had to give up my liberty 
to gain unity, I would prefer to keep 
my liberty.” 

Courageous, intelligent, sincere, we 
nominate him as the Christian leader 
of the year. 
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Lunchtime at Redwood Camp, Mt. Hermon. Young and old call it a paradise. 


AMERICA‘S SACRED 
_MOUNTAI 


e 


One can live alone in the cabins at Mount Hermon, and like it—or he may 
attend Bible-study sessions or other camp meetings by the score. 


€ By Alfred 
NE afternoon in the 1840's, a 


quiet-mannered man rode up a trail and 
stopped at Graham’s Sawmill, California, 
a new village, the first Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlement west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Before the stranger could dismount, a 
bearded, gun-totin’ desperado swaggered 
out to challenge him. 

“T’m Ike Graham, 
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that one roared, 


D. Bailey 


yp? 


“and I say to you, get out 

“You have here a den of thieves,” the 
stranger answered. “You have robbed 
our travelers, pillaged our homes and 
towns, murdered our good citizens. We 
have lacked the armed force to stop 
you, but I come here with a force of 
my own.” 

“What do you mean?” Graham de- 


manded, suspiciously, hand on his guy, 

“I carry no pistol, but I carry a Bibk 
and with it I will fight you and all you 
henchmen. You are leader of this cop. 
munity now, but the time will come whe, 
I have more followers here than yu 
have.” 

It was dangerous prophecy. Neverthe. 
less, today only traces of the sawnij 
are visible and Ike Graham is all by 
forgotten, while on that same village site 
is the most elaborate and one of the 
most influential Christian conference cep. 
ters in the world. Last year almos 
200,000 pilgrims came here, on vara. 
tion, representing all our major de. 
nominations. More than half were up. 
der 20. Many were celebrities from ow 
spheres of entertainment, business and 
politics. 

That stranger, a courageous frontie 
preacher whose name is unknown, bluffed 
the desperado and built a campfire under 
a giant redwood tree. After his supper 
he stood up and began to sing. The vil 

elagers had been watching. They edged 

closer, drawn by curiosity. He opened 
the Book for a short reading. He sang 
another hymn, and then he preached, 
The following day—so say the musty old 
records—“he set up a camp meeting 
under the redwoods and by the next 
Saturday night had a goodly crowd of 
sinners of which some did kneel and 
pray.” 

Modern church folk set up another 
camp meetin’ on that site, and now they 
have goodly crowds of sinners all sun. 
mer. On the Sunday following victory 
over Japan, the main auditorium—an 
open-air arbor arrangement under the 
redwoods—had 2,000 grateful people in- 
side and an estimated 12,000 more kneel- 
ing outside. All over the mountain, in 
little natura! dells and on logs, on the 
banks of streams, on old covered bridges, 
inside cabins and on _ porches, people 
gathered that day for thanksgiving. 

The place today is named Mount Her 
mon, for the sacred mountain in the Holy 
Land. It is operated by a non-denomine- 
tional, non-profit corporation with an in 
ventory totaling about $2,000,000. The 
man-made assets include hotels, dorni- 
tories, restaurant, grocery, soda fountain, 
library, book shop, playgrounds, swim 
ming pool and boating lake. But—as one 
European guest pointed out—there is no 
jail, tax collector or any other cause for 
worry. All of it is in a forest of cathedral 
magnificence. Redwood are great spires, 
living since the day of Moses. Spring 
pour out of the rocks, creating streams 
eternal iciness and waterfalls like Yo 
semite in miniature. 

What one can get there is largely of his 
own choosing. He may rent a cabin, stay 
all summer and be left strictly alone. 0 
he may attend the Bible studies led by 
many of America’s foremost ministers 
and lay speakers. 

Mount Hermon has been operating 
since 1905. In that year a group of lay 
workers bought a rip-roaring roadhous 
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life is pleasant at Mt. Hermon. Above: 
Around the campfire in the ‘Victory 
Circle.’ Right: Typical rustic cabin. 


named Zayante Inn, up Zayante Creek 
six miles from the coastal city of Santa 
Cruz. The good folk hauled out, by 
actual count, seven wagonloads of empty 
whiskey bottles, then announced, “Here 
we shall meet each summer to worship 
God and plan the work of our city 
churches.” 

About 400 buildings stand now on the 
400-acre Mount Hermon campus; all are 
tustic, camouflaged beautifully by Na- 
ture’s shadow tracery and overhang. 
About 50 of them are used for worship 
services or study, but most of this is 
conducted in several small circles under 
the trees. Money for the vast building 
program is no longer a major worry. 
There are plans and some funds toward 
a Bible college, a new auditorium, new 
hotels, several new dormitories, a great 
outdoor organ, and even a private radio 
and television station. 

Several of the wealthiest Christian 
businessmen of America have helped; men 
like R. G. LeTourneau the manufacturer 
of heavy road machinery, and Arnold 
Grunigen, Jr., the San Francisco stock 
broker. Their kind takes active personal 
leadership as well as financial interest. 
Grunigen was elected association presi- 
dent for 1946. Their influence brings 
some of the biggest conferences and con- 
ventions—the Gideons, the Christian 
Business Men’s League, the Christian 
Endeavor Societies—besides the smaller 
regional church groups. These distin- 
guished laymen have called this place, 
“America’s Sacred Mountain.” 
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HEN Mary Stanton left Pent- 
ville twenty years before, she 


had felt she never wanted to go back. 
Of course, there had been nostalgic mo- 
ments in spring, when the first green 
buds appeared on the trees in some Chi- 
cago park or lilacs bloomed along back- 
yard fences in Cleveland, but mostly she 
gave little thought to Pentville. She was 
too busy, climbing doggedly step by 
step, from an unimportant typist’s po- 
sition at the Allison Insurance Company 
office to a post as one of their most 
capable and valued investigators. 
Perhaps she wouldn’t have come back 
even now, if Lucy hadn’t died. Quietly, 
unobstrusively, just as she had done 
everything else . . . a cold that had gone 
into pneumonia and ended in death three 
days later. Lucy had wanted her to come 
back so many times . . . when Pentville 
had its Homecoming . . . when Will 
bought the new farm ... when Rachel 
graduated from high school. It wouldn’t 
do her sister much good now, to return 
for the funeral, but something deep down 
inside of her made her come back. 
Maybe, too, it was Lucy’s last letter. 
It was what Lucy had written in that 
brief note . .. or hadn’t written, might be 
a better way to put it. Lucy wasn’t one 
to complain or ask favors. She had the 
proud Stanton spirit that had helped 
build Pentville in the old days when 
Vermont was still little better than a 
wilderness. But Mary felt that hidden 
away between the lines, was worry over 
her daughter. If Lucy had been fearful 
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of Rachel’s future, the least Mary could 
do now was to see that the girl had the 
things Lucy had never been able to give 
her. 

So here she was, stepping off the milk 
train to look at the long row of still- 
closed stores, the prim lines of green- 
shuttered white houses beyond and the 
slender church spires rising high above 
budding elms and maples . . . and feeling 
somehow as if she were coming back 
from a trip to Rye Beach or a month 
with Aunt Ellis in Boston. Coming back 
after a short vacation, perhaps, but not 
after twenty long, eventful years! 

Nothing had changed . . . the missing 
step on Pop Granby’s hardware store... 
the green shade, still drawn, in the barber 
shop ... the three weatherworn chairs 
that stood, winter and summer alike, on 
the broad veranda of the town’s one 
hotel. 

“Taxi, ma’am?” There was something 
hauntingly familiar in the nasal twang 
and Mary realized even that hadn’t 
changed. Older and grayer, Ike Johnson 
was still driving the Pentville taxi, just 
as he had driven it as long back as Mary 
could remember. 

“Don’t you know me, Ike?” she asked 
and for a moment he studied her gravely. 

“Why, bless my soul, if it ain’t little 
Mary Stanton!” he exclaimed. “Didn’t 
seem as if you were ever coming back 
to see us.” 

“T’ve been pretty busy, Ike,” she an- 
swered and watched his face grow graver 
as he suddenly remembered why she had 
come now. “Do you suppose it would be 
too early to go out to the farm?” 

“Too early for the Morleys? Shucks, 
no, they’re up long before this. Ain’t you 
kind of forgotten what it’s like, living on 
a farm? They ain’t got things right 
around the corner, not like you’ve got 
out in Frisco, no siree! Things got to go 
on just the same as always, come what 


may.” Ike blinked vigorously as if to 
emphasize his remarks. 

Mary was about to remind him that 
she lived in Chicago . . . when her job 
permitted her to actually live anywhere! 
... but stopped abruptly. After all, what 
difference did it make, she wondered .., 
and never realized it was strange that the 
Mary Stanton of today brushed aside 
petty details so easily when the Mary 
Stanton of yesterday had been so pre 
cise that the wrong fork on the table 
upset her. But that Mary Stanton had 
only ambitions; this Mary Stanton had 
success .. . or thought she had. There 
was a difference, of course. 

“Will you drive me out there, Ike?” 
she asked and for a moment he seemed 
about to refuse. 

“It’s a pretty long way out to their 
new farm,” he ventured. “It’ll cost you, 
well, maybe a dollar.” 

“That’s all right, Ike, taxis always 
cost money.” She wondered what he 
would say if he could see what she paid 
a cab driver to take her from the Loop 
to Oak Park, for instance . . . that is, 
what she had paid them in the old days, 
before the war, when you could stil 
climb into a taxi at almost every cornet 
in Chicago. 

“Hop in, then.” Ike pulled the flag 
systematically and the eab rumbled down 
Main Street, even while Mary wondered 
vaguely why all New England villages 
seemed to have a Main Street. Ther, 
with half a smile, she remembered there 
were towns in Illinois and Michigan aud 
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Wisconsin that labelled their chief thor- 
oughfares the same way! 

The taxi jerked to a stop at the lone 
trafic light, down in front of the hotel, 
and she rode back on the whirlwind of 
memory, as she looked out at the plain 
window of Miss Winters’ Hat Shop, 
where she’d worked after school; at the 
sleepy hotel, just coming to life; at the 
still-closed service station and at the 
inevitable Union Soldier standing guard 
over the town square . . . just as the 
same sort of statue kept the same vigil 
in town squares of a hundred other New 
England towns! 

“Lucy was ill only three days.” Mary 
spoke softly as if she wanted to be con- 
vinced that her sister had not suffered 
too long. 

In Chicago or Cleveland or Detroit 
she wouldn’t dream of talking about 
personal matters to taxi-drivers, but Ike 
was more than that. He was a fixture 
here in Pentville and he knew all the 
news, good or bad, about everyone .. . 

“That’s all. Only it’s a wonder she 
kept going the way she did. Farming 
ain't easy these days, not when you 
can’t get help and have to do most of 
the work yourself. She and Will had 
plenty on their hands. Even Rachel 
pitched in and helped. We used to call 
her the Dairy Nurse .. . many a young 
one she worked over,” Ike reminisced. 


And that’s something you haven’t got 
roots! . . . Rachel was saying with 


her cyes and Mary saw it . . . across 
the sudden pregnant silence that feli 
between them. 
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Mary felt inwardly ill. There was some- 
thing tragic about her young niece work- 
ing over cattle . . . or laboring in the 
fields like a peasant! 

“How is Rachel?” she asked, guardedly. 

She saw him glance up at the bat- 
tered old mirror before answering. In 
that moment a door closed somewhere. 
When she had stepped into the taxi, she 
was still the little Mary Stanton who sat 
primly beside her father, on the front 
s_ .t of the old farm truck, when he drove 
in to meet the milk train. Now, sud- 
denly, she was the new Mary Stanton 
and no longer part of Pentville. 

“O.K. Why should she be anything 
else?” he asked, carefully. “Not so easy, 
though, having your mother die on you, 
like Lucy did .. . but she’s a brave young 
one. You'll find out. Smart as a whip, 
too, and pretty as a picture.” 

“Tt’s hard to believe she’s almost nine- 
teen years old.” 

“T guess Will finds it hard to believe, 
too. Kind of thought the Blair fellow was 
sweet on her ... but he’s gone off to war. 
Writes her every night, we see the letters 
down at the post office, but war does 
things to people. Can’t guess what’ll 
happen when he comes home .. . if he 
does come home at all.” 

Ike’s_ matter-of-fact manner irked 
Mary and she cut into his words sharply. 

“She’s very musical, isn’t she?” Mary’s 


thoughts were far away . . . the apart- 
ment she used between investigating 
trips would be large enough for her and 
Rachel . . . the girl could study at the 
Conservatory . she could meet the 
right people and if she was half as pretty 
as everyone seemed to believe, there 
would be a brilliant marriage in the end. 

“Sure is. Sings in the church choir and 
even won the state medal at the County 
Fair last summer. Leads Fourth of July 
celebrations, too.” 

Mary closed her eyes against the mem- 
ories his words brought up. Lucy, with 
her pink-and-white complexion, in a 
homemade dress, standing up on the plat- 
form beside the Union Soldier, proudly 
leading the villagers in the national 
anthem. Lucy, who had given up a Bos- 
ton scholarship the winter Pa Stanton 
had the stroke and they needed her on the 
farm because Mary was determined to 
go out to Chicago to work. After that, 
Lucy had kept the piano closed and her 
music piled away on the shelf and when 
Pa died, set out to make herself a good 
wife to Will Morley, while she milked 
cows and raised a family on a lonely, 
little farm in the Vermont hills! 

Now Lucy’s daughter had her moth- 
er’s place on the holiday platforms and 
probably harbored the same bright hopes 
for the future that Lucy once had. Only 

(Continued on page 68) 





THERE IS A ROUNDED OCTAVE OF DESIRES AND FEARS ALWAYS 


PRESENT AT WHATEVER STAGE WE ARE, FOR WE SEEM TO LIVE 


THROUGH THIS LIFE IN OCTAVES. WHEN ONE SCALE IS FINISHED, 


THERE IS ALWAYS ANOTHER THAT GROWS FROM IT. 


Ly Margaret Lee Runbeck 


ROWING was certainly in the 
air! Yet it took me all day to 
realize exactly what it meant. 

Everywhere we looked we could see 
that things were on the grow. The gar- 
dener had had to lop off long exploring 
arms from the bougainvillea that morn- 
ing, because all of a sudden we couldn’t 
see out our bedroom windows. We had 
picked an armful of zinnias that were too 
tall for any of the modest vases we have 
in the house (our vases having been 
brought with us from New England, 
where hopes are believable and conserva- 
tive . . . and not preposterous, as is the 
floral fact out here!) . 

Miss Boo got out a favorite gingham 
frock from the recesses of the closet, 
which somehow had been forgotten in 
the preoccupation with shorts and swim 
suits. She put it on exuberantly with the 
delight of finding something lost. 
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“My wonderful pink plaid!” she said. 
“Tmagine it spending the whole spring in 
the dark. Not even a moth to enjoy it.” 

But when she tried to button it, some- 
thing was wrong. The buttons seemed a 
terrible long way from the buttonholes! 
And when she glanced down at the sassy 
frill of a skirt, there was an equally ter- 
rible separation between its hem and her 
knees. 

“What on earth can have happened 
to it?” she cried indignantly. “You don’t 
suppose it could have shrunk on account 
of not being worn, do you?” 

“T’ve heard of that causing shrinkage 
in certain types of clothes,” I said, hard- 
ly daring to tell her the sober truth. 

“I know what’s happened,” she said 
accusingly. “I’ve grown! I’ve definitely 
grown!” 

“You definitely have,” I admitted, be- 
cause blithesome as is that news to her, 


® 
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ROWING 


it still has a wistful meaning to me. I 
know she'll go on growing; I want her to, 
of course. And yet.... 

By this time she was walking around, 
delightedly surveying the outgrownness 
of the frock. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” she cried. “I’ve 
grown at least an octave!” 

I thought she meant only _ that 
stretched distance between thumb and 
little finger which occurs when she sits 
a half-hour a day drumming out piano 
scales. 

“Yes,” I said, sounding depressingly 
like a parent, “you’re getting to be a big 
girl now.” 

She went out and sat in the shade of 
the acacia tree a long time. She came 
back into the house and _ considered 
whether or not she’d do some cooking; 
she got out her skates and put them on, 
but she didn’t go skimming round and 
round the palm-treed circle, with her 
arms flung out like wings, and her skirts 
and her hair and her heels flying. She 
put skates on and then just sat with her 
elbows on her knees, and finally she took 
them off and came inside, and said in 
that particular plaintive voice, “I don't 
know what to do.” 

“What about?” I asked absently. 

“About anything. There isn’t any- 
thing to do.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. “There are hun- 
dreds of things to do.” 

“Not today,” she said 
“There’s nothing at all.” 


tragically. 
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I looked at her, and I saw that the 
usual bubble and squeak had gone out 
of her. She looked limp and loose-endy, 
like a doll when nobody is home to 
breathe life into it. 

“Well, Vl tell you what.” IT said, “you 
can come with me. I’m going into Holly- 
wood to do some errands.” 

She got into the car unenthusiastically, 
and slumped supinely beside me, looking 
out from under her golden bangs  in- 
differently. There was simply nothing on 
the street. But I didn’t insist upon open- 
ing the subject, because I’ve had days 
myself when there was nothing. 

At last she said, “I'll tell you what’s 
the matter with me. Wanta know?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Well, I’m half way between.” 

“Between?” 

“I'm getting too big for the things I 
ued to like to do, and I haven’t found 
out yet how people spend their time do- 
ing that other stuff.” 

My heart opened to her in a flood of 
understanding. And in a flood of grati- 
tude that she was going to be someone 
who could say what was her need, and so 
find it filled. 

“That’s nothing to be alarmed about,” 
I said. “You see, you're going to be the 
kind of person, I hope, who never finishes 
growing. You're going to keep on 
long after school is finished, and college 
-.. long after you're sixty and seven- 
ty. There will be dozens of times 


like this, all the rest of your life, when 
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you're half way between what was big 
enough for you yesterday, and what will 
be yours tomorrow. Can you understand 
that?” 

“T s’pose so,” she said listlessly, staring 
straight ahead of her. But it was only 
nominal agreement, because she couldn't 
see where she was going, and where she 
had come from was suddenly too tight 
for her to return to, like the pink ging- 
ham dress. 

We had reached the bookstore now, 
and I got out. But she just shook her 
head when I invited her to come in with 
me. So then I knew how sunk she was. 

But I knew, too, that the remedy was 
at hand. I asked for my own books quick- 
ly. for now that was not the business of 
the day. 

“But what I want mostly.” I said to 
my friend the bookman, 
of books for Miss Boo.” 

“Does she ever find time to read?” he 
asked incredulously, remembering how 
she had hop-scotched up and down his 
aisles, and worn him out with questions. 

“She’s about to,” I said. “She’s just 
discovered time, and it’s got her scared.” 

“We'll fix that up,” he said, and the 
two of us hurried back to the rear of 
the long shop, where there are stacks and 
stacks of classified reading matter. He 
ran up his ladder and began handing me 
down books; I hardly had time to take 
them from his down-stretched hand, be- 
cause I was snatching up selections of 
my own. Then I realized that he was 


“is an armful 


picking out books for himself-when-ten, 
and I was seizing books for myse/f-when- 
ten. He had picked “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Treasure Island” and “Ivanhoe.” and 
was trying to find some other title which 
he was muttering over and over to him- 
self. I had found “Little Women.” “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Dr. Do- 
little.’ “The Wind in’ the Willows,” 
“Hans Bricker and the Silver Skates,” 
and was !ooking for “The Little Lame 
Prince.” which IT couldn’t find. 

He came down the ladder, and T sat 
on the lowest step, and we talked and 
talked. He told) me how his 
father let him read anything, and about 
their barn which had a big window and 
hay the finest reading room a boy 
could know, he And T told him 
about the way my father used to read 
aloud to us, and how many times we'd 
read Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee.” 

“She ought to have something about 
a bee.” he said emphatically 
we should save that for next vear?” 

We both after 
awhile. and realized that we had been a 
long time back there in what the sign 
said was the Juvenile Department. We 
came up towards the front of the shop 
self-consciously, with our arms full of 
books. 

“You don’t want these wrapped do 
you?” he asked, and I shook my head, 
for we have a silent agreement that it is 
insulting to books to carry them out of a 
shop wrapped in paper and tied with 
string, as if they were some kind of mer- 
chandise. 


about 


Says. 


“Or maybe 


woke up suddenly 


Then both of us happened to let our 
eves fall on the adult books around us. 
Slim, dyspeptic little books they were, 
with frowning letters making up the ti- 
tles. Worried responsible-looking books, 
with  fallen-arched and dis- 
gruntled diplomacy and atomic doom in 
their titles. Within an arm’s reach were 
ten of them that spoke explosively of the 
emptiness of today and the terror of 
tomorrow. 


economy 


He saw me realizing this, and he said, 
“You know sometimes I have to retreat 
back into that Juvenile Department, or 
I'd go nuts.” 

“It’s certainly a better-looking world 
from there,” I admitted. 


Tue Books had to be on a chair be- 
side her bed when she went to sleep. A 
few beatific sentences had been read out 
of each one, just to make sure each book 
was her own, and a “whole half” had 
been read of “The Wind in the Willows.” 

“Wanta know 
‘This has been simply a super day.” 

“Why do you suppose that was?” 

“Well, first of all, 1 found out I had 
grown a whole octave. .. .” 

There was the word again, which she 
had used this morning. I had accepted it 
then as her own quaint way of indicating 
a number of inches. But now I saw that 
she meant something more than that. I 

(Continued on page 48) 


something?” she said. 
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OUR 
HANDICAPS 


GIANT hour in the apostle’s life 

it was, and he made the most of 
it. Never before had he had such a hear- 
ing. King Agrippa, Queen Bernice, Gov- 
ernor Festus, ladies-in-waiting and gen- 
tlemen attendants. There was the flash 
of jewels and the gleam of ornaments, 
the colorful trappings of a decadent yet 
luxurious court. The apostle stood 
chained to a soldier and began his de- 
fense with a courteous and complimen- 
tary reference to Agrippa, who had Jew- 
ish blood in his veins. 

“T think myself happy, King Agrippa, 
that I am to make my defense before 
thee this day, touching all the things 
whereof I am accused by the Jews; espe- 
cially because thou art expert in all cus- 
toms and questions which are among the 
Jews; wherefore I beseech thee to hear 
me patiently.” 

The apostle sketched briefly his birth 
and training, a strict upbringing of the 
' straightest of the sects, a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees. He instanced his zeal in per- 
secuting the Christians, touched .dramat- 
ically on his conversion by way of the 
vision on the way to Damascus; and 
the flaming words, “Wherefore, O King 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,” rang out like a blast 
from a bugle. He referred briefly to his 
witnesses for the truth as he had found 
it in Jesus Christ, made an impressive 
reference to the prophets, and then turn- 
ing to the king, said with burning elo- 
quence, “King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets? I know that thou believ- 
est.” And Agrippa said unto Paul, “With 
but little persuasion thou would fain 
make me a Christian.” Paul said: “I 
would to God, that whether with little 
or with much, not only thou but all who 
hear me this day, might become such as 
I am except these bonds.” As the apostle 
said these words he must have lifted his 
shackled hands and there was the rattle 
of chains. 

“Except these bonds.” Is it not true 
that all of us must say much the same 
thing if we are truthful? Yes, such as we 
are except this sharp tongue, this jealous 
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It is not possible to get control in a week or a month of a high temper 
that has had its way. It may mean the discipline of years. A jealous 
disposition is not cured overnight. Any kind of reconstruction is always 
harder than the destructive process. 


disposition, this covetous, grasping ten- There is the matter of physical handi- 
dency. Who of us is without some kind _ caps, either native or the result of acc 
of handicap, limitation, weakness, some- _ dent or ailment, the loss of a limb: blind- 
thing that holds us back from the finest __ ness, partial or whole; deafness: the myr- 
expression of manhood or womanhood— _ iad grievances to which our flesh is heir: 
bonds that must be broken else they will infirmities that depress us and cut us of 
break us? from the larger usefulness. It is good 
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THESE BONDS.” Acts 26:29 








to remember that thousands of human 
beings so handicapped have lived useful 
lives and given a creditable account of 
themselves. It is a proven fact that a 
physical handicap rightly handled may 
prove an aid to industry, perserverance, 
and excellence in one’s vocation. Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky, the famous 
aeronautical engineer who lost a leg in 
an accident, is on record with a stirring 
account of the compensations that he 
acquired through what seemed to be a 
hard fate. One of the judges upon the 
Wayne County (Michigan) bench is a 
blind man, and the story of those who 
have grappled with physical limitations 
and brought success out of what seemed 
defeat is long and thrilling. 

Then there are the handicaps of tem- 
perament, an explosive temper, a jealous, 
envious disposition, the tendency to play 
fast and loose with truth, extreme sensi- 
tiveness, a feeling of inferiority—these 
are very real, and many there are who 
know their reality and their baneful in- 
fluence on personality. That green-eyed 
monster which doth mock the food it 
feeds upon has disrupted homes, divided 
churches, and made trouble for presi- 
dential cabinets. A strong, explosive tem- 
per out of control may prove disastrous 
at decisive and critical periods where 
much is at stake. 

There are likewise environmental 
handicaps, humble and landlocked per- 
sons born to poverty and strangers to 
cultural influences and friends who might 
have aided them in the long climb to 
better things; and yet from such obscure 
and impoverished environments have 
come unnumbered men and women who 
welcomed each rebuff that turned earth’s 
smoothness rough. The truth is that the 
majority of men in places of power and 
responsibility today came not from the 
families of the affluent but emerged from 
pin and simple surroundings, getting 
their education the hard way. 

Still again, there is the hard handicap 
of race, the so-called inferior races, and 
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ir, the long fight to recognition and justice 
of against intolerance, prejudice, and hate. 
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“AND PAUL SAID, | WOULD TO GOD THAT WHETHER WITH 
LITTLE OR WITH MUCH, NOT ONLY THOU, BUT ALSO ALL 
THAT HEAR ME THIS DAY, MIGHT BECOME AS | AM, EXCEPT 
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by Edgar DeWitt fones 


MINISTER, CENTRAL WOODWARD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, DETROIT, MICH. 





Sometimes I find myself wondering what 
I would be doing today if I had been 
born a Negro. I think I know. I should 
be battling, as many of the Negroes of 
our generation are, for their rights as 
American citizens and for justice and 
all that such a struggle entails. Yet this 
handicap has been overcome by Negroes 
who made their way against the heaviest 
odds: Paul Laurence Dunbar, the poet; 
Booker T. Washington, the educator; 
Paul Robeson; George Washington Car- 
ver—the list is long and illustrious. 

The all important thing is, how shall 
we handle our handicaps? Everybody 
knows we have them: but what shall we 
do with them? I should suppose that 
first of all we must acknowledge our 
weaknesses, limitations, handieaps. A 
physical handicap speaks for itself. We 
cannot deceive ourselves in that realm, 
but we may succeed, at least partially, in 
self-deception with reference to temper- 
mental handicaps. Old Dr. Samuel John- 
son once went to a minister with this 
request: “Will you tell me what are the 
defects of my life so that I may mend 
them and have forgiveness for them?” 
And when the minister replied: “Well, I 
think you are rather hasty in your tem- 
per, very dogmatic,” Dr. Johnson ex- 
‘laimed angrily: “What? You are a fool! 
If there is one thing I am free from it is 
a dogmatic, hasty temper; get out of my 
sight, sir.” Not many of us like to be 
told of our faults and shortcomings, but 
on the other hand, not many of us are 
likely to speak so plainly as did the 
famous old Dr. Samuel Johnson. Con- 
ceding that we have these weaknesses, 
how shall we deal with them? 

We must handle our handicaps, weak- 
nesses, limitations, positively and aggres- 
sively. We cannot be squeamish in deal- 
ing with them. We cannot afford to 
treat them negatively; to rebel and in- 
dulge in self-pity gets us nowhere. We 
have a conflict, a struggle which calls 
for drastic, forthright action. 

Those who struggle under heavy handi- 
‘aps should read a powerful little book, 


“Born That Way,” by Earl R. Carl- 


son, M.D. Think of a man severely in- 
jured at birth, for years almost helpless 
and despaired of for anything but an 
invalid, yet by sheer will power making 
his way in the world, becoming a leading 
practitioner, marrying, and living, de- 
spite a heavy handicap, a useful and 
happy life. It can be done. It has been 
done. Dr. Earl R. Carlson has never 
been able to enjoy the full and assured 
use of his muscles, yet has succeeded far 
beyond many of us who are normal hu- 
man beings. It is a thrilling, hopeful, 
extraordinary story that the doctor tells 
in his book of 174 pages. 

The first step this heroic person took 
was a prodigious feat of will, and not 
achieved until long past his infancy. For 
years in eating he could not be sure 
whether he would succeed in bringing 
food to his mouth. He was not able to 
control his speech nor his eyes. Yet he 
strove on, acquired at immense expendi- 
ture of patience and persistence, an edu- 
cation, and later a medical degree. Now 
this wonderful man specializes in treating 
others similarly handicapped, bringing 
hope and help where hitherto only dis- 
tress and despair had existed. 

Dr. Carlson advises that in education 
and _ self-discipline is to be found the 
greatest hope of overcoming the spastic 
handicap. Much can be done for the 
spastic child, he holds, if his parents can 
be made to realize that the problem is 
not an individual one and that coopera- 
tion with others is the best approach to 
it. In response to requests from South 
and Central American countries for help 
in these difficult cases, Dr. Carlson and 
his wife flew down the West Coast of 
South America and up the East Coast. 
In numerous cities he held clinics and 
helped the spastic to find himself. To 
read Dr. Carlson’s book is to experience 
a new and mighty respect for the possi- 
bilities of an indomitable will power, and 
the refusal to permit a serious handicap 
to block the way to a fuller and success- 
ful life. How marvelously this now fa- 
mous man handled his serious, exceed- 
ingly formidable handicap and won out! 

Always we should deal with handicaps 
courageously. Recently I saw a state- 
ment to the effect that persons of dimin- 
utive stature could help their handicap 
by wearing exceptionally high-heeled 
shoes and high-crowned hats. There may 
be something in this. But much more to 
the point is an indomitable will in a 
person of slight stature, who registers his 
personality as strongly and indelibly as 
any six-footer. Alexander Pope was a 
dwarf, but he forged ahead, and is num- 
bered among the noted poets of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Napoleon was undersized, 
but that seemed to make no difference 
in the tremendous drive of his personal- 
ity. Alexander H. Stephens was a states- 
man of the period just before, during, 
and following the Civil War. He served 
in Congress with Lincoln, was vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy, and 
(Continued on page 30) 
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O SQUAT behind a bush with a 

wiggly baby and watch fourteen sol- 
diers pass by and not know if they are 
Filipino or Japanese, I do not wish to 
do again. Nor do I wish to succor three 
small children for five weeks under an 
overhanging rock in the heart of a forest. 
Nor would I like to participate again in 
the drama four hundred and _ nineteen 
feet under the sea when our submarine, 
the Crevalle, was the target of fourteen 
depth charges. However, I wouldn’t have 
missed the rich spiritual benefits which 
came with those experiences. 

Our family was in China in 1940, and 
when warned by the American Consul 
that the international situation warrant- 
ed leaving the country, we went to the 
Philippines. My husband, Gardner, and 
I taught in Silliman University at Duma- 
guete, Negros Island. 

On December 7, after the Japanese 
planes had bombed Manila, the uni- 
versity was closed. Students who could 
find transportation departed for home at 
once. The Filipino faculty scattered and 
we Americans scouted here and there 
until each family selected their own hid- 
ing place in the mountains. 

In May 1941, the Japanese discovered 
our little house at Bologo, a two-day 
hike up the mountains. Ours was one of 
a score of bark houses perched on either 
side of a picturesque river with poin- 
settias and palms flanking the banks. 
While the Japanese explored our house, 
we crouched safely under a small shelter 
on a wooded hill above. The native pas- 
tor had succeeded in getting a warning 
message to us half an hour before the 
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Japanese arrived. Elinor, who was ten 
months old, Norman and Rodger, two 
and four respectively, gazed after the 
Japanese as they rode pompously from 
our house, crossed the narrow river, and 
climbed the distant hillside. We spent 
a restless night in a small cabin nearby. 

The next morning, Mateo, the shy 
landlord on whose property we had been 
living, slowly approached us. His shoul- 
ders drooped, his fingers twisted the hem 
of a blue shirt while his frightened eyes 
shifted uncertainly. Trembling, he said: 
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SAFE FROM THE ENEMY. Even in wartime children must play. With banana- 


stalk horses sporting corn-tassel manes, these missionary and native young: 
sters play in the Philippine hills, safe from the marauding Japanese. 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Winn, but the Japa- 
nese said they would shoot me if you do 


not surrender.” 


In the hurried conversation that fol- 
lowed, we agreed that I would not take 
the children into the camp of an enemy, 
but with the help of loyal church people 
I would fend for them in the mountains. 
As I slumped on a newly felled log, I 
saw my husband stride resolutely up the 
hill. I knew he would not turn back. 
In a sense that was a comfort. He be- 
lieved you did what was right, and could 
not expect to know the outcome. Nor 
needed we to know. It had to be all 
right, for there was a God who sees into 
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the future and we were in His keeping; 
His protection. . 
I realized that by choosing to stay 2 
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the hills, I had made myself responsible 
for the lives of our three children. I was 
tense, but not panicky. That is the divi- 
dend I received from banking for years 
on the belief that there is a God with 
power who cares. It wasn’t as though 
something new came over me like the 
Damascus experience of Paul. As a young 
girl, I longed for a supernatural experi- 
ence so I could “know I was saved.” The 
experience never came. But through the 
years 2 quiet peace and faith weathered 
whatever hardships came. I concluded 
it was the Christian way for me. 




















Mrs. Winn and her children lived for 


































| — more than two years in this native 
e B bark house on a Philippine hillside. 
’; 
le Gardner was taken to the Japanese 
s, garrison in Guihulngan, a small town 
] & resting on the seashore at the foot of the 
he @ mountain. He found a chance to write 
k fa note which was delivered to me the 
e- & next morning. It ended, “May the Lord 
lq — watch between me and thee while we 
or § ate absent one from the other.” 
all With the help of Vicerma, our cou- 
to | tageous native maid, and several neigh- 
bors, we gathered food, clothing and bed- 
18 ding and moved in with Mr. Paglino- 
wan, the treasurer of the little mountain 
church. Although he had graciously in- 
vited us to share his big house, he often 
furtively watched the near-by path over 
|B which traders of tobacco and sugar 
|B passed. 
“They may be spies and not real trad- 
ers,” our host warned, “better keep out 
of sight.” 
On the fourth morning Mr. Paglino- 
wan came to the rice storeroom where we 
were sleeping. “The Japanese are com- 
ing! They are in Matigabon now. We 
must hurry to the forest where you will 
be safe.” 
Our extra clothes and supplies were 
quickly distributed to the neighbors for 
safekeeping. Elinor was smuggled in a 
muslin carrier and strapped to Vicerma’s 
back. Norman sat astride the shoulder 
a- § ofaragged neighbor with short-cropped 
9° hair, Rodger gripped my hand as we 
ce, | Psed through the cornfield and into the 

forest. At times the precipitous path al- 
‘ing, Most defied descent, but by clutching 
| tee roots or bushes, our dangling feet 
y i found the path again. When we came to 
: aforty-foot high overhanging rock with 
AL 
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small trees and bushes reaching from the 
crevices to the Mr. 
Paglinowan said, 

“T think this is a safe place. When the 
rains come the rock will protect you. 
There is a concealed cave nearby. If 
the enemy comes, you can hide quickly.” 

Vicerma terraced the slope under the 
rock and when the ground was level, 
spread grass sleeping mats. With sheets 
pinned against stakes driven into the 
ground to ward off the wind, the chil- 
dren soon slept soundly. 

I tried to think of something appro- 
priate for a devotional meditation, but 
my ideas would not be focused. Then 
came an inspiration. “I can say the 23rd 
Psalm, perhaps it will do us both good.” 
Vicerma’s expression did not 
change, but she nodded her head. 

I began, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
The familiar words flowed easily. Then 
came a line which I had repeated glibly 
many times before. “Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” 

I stopped short. It was really true. 
The Japanese were now our enemies be- 
cause of the We had cautiously 
passed through the gleam of their search- 
lights as we escaped through the Pacuan 
valley in search of a safer hiding place. 
We did not hate the Japanese, but we 
must not let them find us. 
the words with new meaning. 

“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies.” I turned 


sunshine above, 


tense 


war. 


I repeated 




















take me over to the Lindholms, another 
missionary family with whom we had 
shared a house for fourteen weeks. Over 
the hills and valleys we picked our way 
until we came to the newly built house 
where we had seen them last. A light 
flickered and Mr. Montejar, a deacon of 
the church, came to the bamboo door 
and invited us in. 

“The Lindholms could not stay here. 
It is not safe. When it gets light I will 
take you to the cave where we are keep- 
ing them hidden. Come in and rest until 
dawn.” 

When the first golden rays 
glowed in the east, we tripped through 
a cornfield and followed a narrow path 
to a small forest. Mr. Montejar led the 
way into a deep hollow under the edge of 
the trees, and pointing ahead, stopped. 
Crouched low, Paul Lindholm edged his 
way between the stalagmites of a cave 
and greeted us. Clara, his wife, picked 
her way in the dark entrance, and then 
Beverly nine, Dean seven, and Jamie 
two, followed. 


sun’s 


As I stood at the opening and looked 
in the cave, Dean said, “We were going 
to surrender. Mommie gave her rings 
and jewelry to some people to keep until 
after the war.” 

I looked at Clara aghast. I knew how 
determined Paul had been to keep his 
family safe—always acting on the cau- 
Be- 
cause of a stomach weakness he could 
not easily risk internment. Janet, their 


. 


tious side when there were rumors. 





Safe and sound in America after her harrowing experiences in the Philippines 
during the Japanese invasion, the author is pictured here with her children. 


to Vicerma. 

“Isn’t it true? We are provided for. 
We have corn, milk, peanuts, sugar, salt 
—everything we need.” The Psalm was 
never finished. We had enough. 

One evening I asked Christian Mala- 
hay, a senior in Silliman University, to 





baby, was born the day of Pearl Harbor 
and would need a steady supply of fresh 
milk. 

I stared at the three suitcases which 
stood near the entrance of the cave. 
“Yes, those were to go with us,” said 


Clara. (Continued on page 54 
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\FTER Mr. Esterbrook had dis- 


missed her so abruptly, Charlotte went 
straight to Mrs. Jessop’s. She could put 
it off no longer; she must know more 
about the relationship between Dave’s 
father and Esterbrook. What if the 
secret to it all was among Miss Kate’s 
things? And why not? Miss Kate had 
seemed to know everything else. 

To Mrs. Jessop she said, offhandedly: 
“You said once that I could look through 
Miss Kate’s diaries. Remember?” 

“Well I declare if it didn’t plumb slip 
my mind! But, child, you look so breath- 
less. Anything wrong?” 

“No-—-nothing. That is, I don’t know. 
Mr. Esterbrook just gave me the rest of 
the day off and I—I want to do a little 
research. I thought Miss Kate’s diaries 
might help me.” 

Mrs. Jessop flung off her apron. “No 
better time than now, as Miss Kate 
would have said. Come on.” 

She led the way up the narrow stairs 
to the attic. In a corner stood a big roll- 
top desk. Mrs. Jessop took out a key, 
flung back the rolltop and opened one 
of the drawers. She lifted out a pile of 
dog-eared composition books. 

“There. That’s the lot,” she said. 

Carefully they made their way back 
down the steep attic stairway. Just the 
weight of the diary books in her arms 
made Charlotte feel a little better, as if 
Miss Kate were already closer to her. 
When she reached her room she sat down 
at once in the little cretonne ruffled arm- 
chair with a lamp at her elbow and began 
to read. She started with the oldest of 
the books. It was dated almost fifty 
years ago when Miss Kate had been a 
young woman, not much older than 
Charlotte herself. 

“Today I taught a Sunday-school class 
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Mr, Esterbrook. 
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for the first time,” one of the early en- 
tries began. “It gave me a funny sort 
of solemn, self-conscious feeling. All day 
I've been thinking how important what 
[do and say in that one short hour may 
be. They’re so unformed, those boys and 
girls, so open to suggestion, any kind of 
suggestion. They can be molded so easily 
into good patterns, or into bad. It de- 
pends on their parents, of course, and 
their teachers in school, but on me too. 
I's almost frightening to think how 
much effect any chance remark or action 
of mine may have on their minds. Why, 
the course of a whole life may be 
changed, just by me. It seemed to me, 
too, that the lesson for today was aimed 
straight at me. ‘But be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only, deluding 
your own selves.’ 

“Have I been deceiving myself? Have 
[been a hearer only, sitting in my place 
inchurch, listening and nodding smugly, 
and then not doing anything about it? 
From now on I must change; it’s not 
enough to listen and agree. Anyone can 
do that. It’s the ‘doers of the word’ who 
accomplish what I want to accomplish— 
make a lasting impression on the lives 
that touch mine. I haven’t a talent for 
anything else. All I can do is try to give 
afew boys and girls in Sand Creek a 
‘ign to live by.” 

A sign to live by. Miss Kate had done 
that, thought Charlotte: her whole life 
had been a sign, a clear steadfast light 
tothe people who knew her, a light that 
ven death could not extinguish. 

th her diary, Charlotte found, Miss 
Kate went back again and again to the 
theme that had struck her so forcefully 
om her first day of teaching a Sunday- 
shool class. It cropped up, side by side 
with a description of Miss Kate’s new 
tress: “Changeable taffeta, little covered 
buttons right up to my chin, and I love 
the way it rustles.” “Just one hour a 
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Young, attractive CHARLOTTE MACKIE leaves the big city to become secre- 
tary to JAMES E. ESTERBROOK in Sand Creek. ANGELA, his daughter, tall, 
jim, friendly, meets Charlotte at the station and drives her to the Esterbrook house. On the way, 
Charlotte hears about the almost fabulous MISS KATE, recently deceased, whose kindness and many 
good deeds made her the town’s greatest benefactor. The Esterbrook mansion is large, expensive, 
forbidding. Mr. Esterbrook is tall and stooped; somewhat shaky, nervous as a result of recent illness. 
During convalesence, he hit on an idea of writing Sand Creek’s history. He needs Charlotte to help 
him. This she would do mornings; afternoons she would work at the Sand Creek Courier, owned by 
MRS. ESTERBROOK is cool, cultivated; patronizing toward Charlotte. 
neets DAVID GARDINER, young, handsome, witty, who edits the Courier. Charlotte takes an imme- 
diate liking to him, but she must be on guard, for it seems Mrs. Esterbrook looks on Dave as her 
future son-in-law. Charlotte boards with MRS. JESSOP, Miss Kate’s housekeeper, in Miss Kate’s house. 
Miss Kate willed the house to Mrs. Jessop. Mrs. Jessop is a little woman whose crusty exterior hides 
awarm heart. Charlotte learns from David that her employer is responsible for David’s education. 
Devid’s father was reduced to poverty through the failure of a partnership between him and Mr. 
fsterbrook. It was not the latter’s fault, yet there was bad blood between them until Mr. Gardiner’s 
death. Feeling it his duty, Jim Esterbrook saw David through college. Regardless, Miss Kate never 
forgave Mr. Esterbrook. Mrs. Jessop reminds Charlotte that Miss Kate’s diaries are in the attic; if 


Later, she 


she wants to look at them, she is welcome. Charlotte is anxious to do so. Now go on with the story. 
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week, on Sunday morning, is so little,” 
Miss Kate had written. “If I only had 
more time with them!” 

It was about then that she had started 
her Sunday evening suppers for the young 
people in her class. “It’s really a lot of 
fun. They eat everything in sight, and 
afterwards we talk and sing. I feel as if 
I know them twice as well as I did before 
—all except Jim.” 

Jim who? thought Charlotte. Jim Es- 
terbrook? He would have been about 
the right age, then, to be in Miss Kate’s 
Sunday-school class. 

“IT can’t get near Jim, somehow. He 
fights me off. But he does it with every- 
one. There’s not a soul in town appar- 
ently whom he trusts or has anything but 
contempt for. His teachers all say the 
same thing—he’s not worth getting near. 
He’s just plain bad. But I don’t believe 
it. Even when he’s being his worst, there’s 
something about him—pride, I don’t 
know what—that I have to respect.” 

This Jim must be Jim Esterbrook. In 
a way Miss Kate’s description of him 
would still fit, even today. 

Her success in persuading Mr. Erick- 
son to give Jim a job in his hardware 
store filled Miss Kate with new hope for 
Jim. But a few entries later all that hope 
was gone. 

“Jim ran away last night, no one knows 
where. It means I failed, yesterday, when 
I talked to him. I don’t know why. Did 
I say too much? Or not enough? I was 
so sure for a minute—the way he looked 
at me when he said ‘Aren’t you scared 
I'd steal from you?’ I thought I had 
really got close to him at last. I was 
wrong, I guess, because he’s run away. 
It means I’ve failed.” 

Charlotte read on and on through the 
pages that were yellowed with age and 
frequently smudged. (Miss Kate had 
apparently used the same unpredictable 
fountain pen for years.) She felt as if 


Mts. Jessop flung back the rolltop, opened one of the drawers. She lifted out 
‘pile of dog-eared composition books. “There. That's the lot,” she said. 








she were seeing Miss Kaies life spread 
out, like a map, before her. The young 
Miss Kate, with her tucked shirtwaists 
and pompadour, her horseback rides and 
croquet games and coasting parties, had 
grown old. But there was nothing sad 
about her aging. None of the bubbling 
enthusiasm, the flash of quick laughter, 
was lost. There was only a_ gradual 
mellowing. 

It was after midnight when Charlotte 
opened the last book. She rubbed her 
tired eyes and slid down farther in the 
chair. Halfway through the book the 
names of Dave and his father began to 
appear more and more often. It was all 
there—Miss Kate’s version of the story 
Dave had told Charlotte months ago. 
Her sympathy and liking for the Gar- 
diners, her concern over Dave’s future, 
her astonishment and joy over Jim Es- 
terbrook’s generosity—all were hastily, 
impulsively recorded. 

Charlotte felt the tears beginning to 
ache in her throat. This was getting too 
close to her own feelings: she should have 
waited to read this volume of Miss 
Kate’s diary until she had herself more 
in hand. 

Oh, why had Mr. Esterbrook done it? 
Why hadn’t he left Dave alone to work 
out his own problems the best way he 
could? Dave would have found a wav. 
It wasn’t kindness, Charlotte thought 
fiercely, to make anyone feel so abjectly 
obligated. Why must Dave be told any- 
way that his father was a crook? Mr. 
Esterbrook, Charlotte had to admit, had 
never hinted at that part of it. 

It was as if the whole Esterbrook fam- 
ily, knowingly or not, had fashioned a 
net to entangle Dave so that he could 
never cut himself free from them or from 
his father’s dishonest past. He was 
caught, hopelessly caught. And Charlotte 
could do nothing to help him. No one 
could. 

Buy why? Why? 

By this time her tears were falling on 
Miss Kate’s diary; she couldn’t keep 
them back. Drearily she began trying 
to blot them up with the sleeve of her 
robe, and as she did so her attention was 
suddenly caught by Miss Kate’s next 
sentence. She drew a quick breath and 
sat up straight again, holding the page 
closer to the light. Her heart started to 
pound. 

It was like an answer, those next few 
sentences, to her own desperate question: 
“T found out tonight why Jim Ester- 
brook is doing so much for Dave. Dave’s 
father told me. And I thought Jim was 
so generous; I thought he had changed.” 


“You LOOK LIKE a zombie,” said Irene 
cheerfully as Charlotte sat down at the 
breakfast table next morning. “What’s 
happened to you?” 

Phoebe Craig’s sharp eyes were fas- 
tened on Charlotte’s face. “I saw your 
light burning way after midnight. Just 
happened to wake up and notice it. At 
first I thought maybe I'd ought to tap 
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and see if you were all right, but [ didn’t 
hear a sound and I decided if you’d been 
took sick you’d’ve called.” 

“Tm all right,” said Charlotte as she 
picked up her spoon. “I was just reading. 
Got interested and couldn’t stop.” 

Interested—that was too weak a word 
for it. She had been fascinated by that 
particular entry in Miss Kate’s diary; 
her eyes had hurried over the page, de- 
vouring every word. And all night she 
had lain sleepless, obsessed by what she 
had read, turning it over and over in her 
mind while she tried to decide. 

Everything depended on her; she was 
the only one who knew what Miss Kate 
had set down in her diary on that April 
night, six years ago. For Dave’s sake she 


could let things stay as they were, but 
that would be cowardly. That would be 
no decision at all. 

Or she might go to Dave (this had 
been her first impulse) and unload the 
responsibility on his shoulders. But in a 
way that would be cowardly too. If the 
decision was hard for her, it would be 
twice as hard for Dave, involved as he 
was in conflicting loyalties. 

She glanced up from her plate and 
became aware that all of Mrs. Jessop’s 
boarders were watching her expectantly. 
Mrs. Jessop herself gave a little laugh. 
“T vow!” she said. “I don’t know what’s 
got into you this morning, Charlotte. 
Mr. Shaw’s asked you to pass the butter 
three times now, and he’s still setting 


All night she had lain sleepless, obsessed by what she had read, turning it 
over and over in her mind while she tried to decide. Everything depended on 
her; she was the only one who knew what Miss Kate had set down in her diary. 


must make the right decision, for there 
was a right decision. Of that she was 
convinced. Miss Kate’s diary was like 
a weapon which, in her ignorance, she 
might turn against the very ones she 
wanted so much to help. 

She had too many choices; that was 
what made it so hard. Her tired mind 
shuffled over the possibilities. She might 
just not use the weapon, of course. She 
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there waiting with his muffin getting 
colder by the minute. Need a fire alarm, 
I guess, to rouse you.” 

“T’m awfully sorry.” Charlotte reached 
for the butter plate hastily. “I guess I 
am pretty dopey this morning.” 

“It’s of no importance,” said Mr. Shaw 
gallantly. “Please don’t disturb your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Gilroy looked as if she were 


searching through her store of little ayj. 
oms for one that would fit this occasion, 
The one about merry nights, she decided, 
did not quite apply. She merely smile 
knowingly and took another helping ¢ 
orange marmalade. 

“Charlotte must be in love,” gai 
Phoebe Craig. “The way she’s moonin; 
around.” 

But Charlotte was absorbed again jy 
her problem. There was Angela to bp 
considered, too. How could she manage 
things so that Angela would not be hur 
For Angela was vulnerable in two direc. 
tions—her father and Dave. Charlot 
would not let herself attach much jp. 
portance to Angela’s occasional out. 
bursts, like the one on Christmas nigh 


about not wanting to get married. Ste 
was just restless and nervous: that we 
all. How could she help being rebelliow 
of her mother’s unrelenting authority: 
And no matter what she might say, At 
gela was really fond of Dave; Charlotte 
had no illusions on that score. And st 
was as devoted to her father as he wi 
to her. That ruled out Angela, then. 
“T’ve got to get going.” Irene drank 
the last of her coffee and stood up. “Mr 
Boyd’s coming in early for a finger wave 
Can I give you a lift to town, Charlotte: 
(Continued on page 58) 
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OU’VE been hearing the word for 
sme time now, but its importance 
doesn’t lessen with repetition—it’s Con- 
servation. And conserving our food sup- 
ply, so that we can share it with a hungry 
world, is a program that we are support- 
ing with all our hearts. I thought that 
this month, going off the beaten track a 
bit, ’'d talk a little about the use of plen- 
tiful foods, and one in particular that is 
so common as to be overlooked by us. 
It's a food that we have with us all the 
year around in a plentiful supply, and 
that’s cabbage. Now don’t groan, let’s 
find out something about cabbage, and 
you'll be surprised at how it will take on 
lew meaning, and with the help of a 
lew recipes, it will take on new flavor, to 
the delight of the family. 

Cabbage has always been well “ahead” 
in the vegetable family ever since the 
ays when the Romans called it caput 
... Which, if you remember your Latin, 
is the word for “head.” When caput 
tame over to the French, in old French, 
that is, it got to be coboche, and it 
doesn’t take a word expert to see how 
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it got from coboche to “cabbage” in Eng- 
lish. Cabbage is not only a grand old 
vegetable in itself, it’s also a papa with 
many interesting descendants such as 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
kale, kohlrabi and Savoy cabbage. They 
are all members of the cabbage family, as 
you are well aware, with just a suggestion 
of earthy cabbage flavor in each one, al- 
though the foliage, and the shape vary a 
good deal from plain old cabbage. 
There’s probably nothing plainer than 
a cabbage, nothing more down-to-earth. 
Have you ever noticed how often writers 
have used the cabbage to indicate plain- 
ness and practicality and things of the 
earth? There’s an example I ran across 
sometime ago, in a play in which this 
statement is made: “What are the plays 
of today? They’re either so chock-full of 
intellect that they send you to sleep... 
or they reek of sentiment till you yearn 
for the smell of cabbage.” Well, nobody 
has to have that reference to cabbage ex- 
plained. Cabbages are plain as old shoes, 
homey as the seat by your open fire, and 
just as comforting to have around when 
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the question, “What are the plentiful 
foods that we can use to vary our 
menus?” is brought up. And speaking of 
variety, did you know about the many 
varieties of cabbages, and the names for 
them? Here are a few: “Drumhead sa- 
voy,” then there is a “stonemason drum- 
head” and a kind called “Scheinfurth,” 
another called “marblehead,” and a “red 
Dutch”—all down-to-earth like 
the cabbages themselves. 

Well, let’s get on with our cabbage his- 
tory. It was introduced into our own 
country at a very early date. Records 
show that its existence in America goes 
back as far as 1540. Not that the cab- 
bages we have today are the same as 
those which first grown in this 
country. Most of our present-day varie- 
ties were developed in Holland and Den- 
mark. Cabbage is a part of the folk lore 
of our land. Who doesn’t enjoy the lov- 
able comic-strip character Jiggs and his 
love for corned-beef-and-cabbage? Cab- 
bage is of course part of the famous New 
England boiled dinner, too, in which it is 
served in a generous amount. In the days 
when New York was first settled by the 
Irish, the smell of cabbage cooking was 
as familiar as the sight of the policeman 
on the corner! 

With all that history behind it, some- 
one is sure to ask why cabbage has fallen 
into such bad grace. For the most part 
people treat it unfairly; they subject it 
to long, too-long cooking. And_ long- 
cooked cabbage isn’t the most digestible 
food in the world, nor is it the most tasty. 
But when it’s cooked according to our 
modern methods, it’s really a very de- 
lightful green vegetable, nourishing and 
attractive. Here’s a tip: One of the nicest 
ways to cook cabbage is to shred it so it 
can cook very quickly. When it’s cooked 
this way, it takes no more than 5 to 7 
minutes in boiling water to give you a 
green vegetable with a pleasant texture 
and good nutritional value. Of course 
one of my favorite ways of serving cab- 
bage is raw, in a slaw or a salad. 

Did you ever wonder why cabbage is 
called a “cole” slaw? I certainly have, 
and it seems that its origin is very inter- 
esting. In long ago days in England, cab- 
bage was called “colewurte” which got 
shortened to “cole.” It was simply the 
name for cabbage then, and that’s why 
we call cabbage salad “coleslaw” today. 
The name “cole” stuck to the salad, but 
not to the vegetable! 

Well, this is all by way of suggesting 
that you make the most of this oldest of 
vegetables; I don’t have to go into how 
good it is for you, because you know too 

(Continued on page 61) 
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and your church can provide food 


orphans. 


O YOU think peace is here? Listen! 
Listen closely, and you can hear the 
bitter weeping of twenty-five million 
children in the streets of Europe. They 
had no breakfast this morning and they 
may have no dinner tonight. They are 
hollow-cheeked and burning-eyed and 
they are fainting in the streets of malnu- 
trition and there is nothing their mothers 
can do about it but watch it. Those who 
survive and grow to manhood will never 
forget this hunger; cold, beaten and 
afraid, what sort of men and _ citizens 
will they be ten years from now? Friend, 
or enemy? 

Listen to the clock tick. When it has 
ticked twice, two babies have died in 
Europe. Or in Asia, where twenty mil- 
lion children more cry for rice and milk 
and bread. In China their parents fought 
the foe for six long years before Pearl 
Harbor, and now they search the skies 
not for Jap bombers but for food-ships 
from California. There have not been 
many foodships, lately... . 

Listen to the cry from Poland, where 
men roam the streets in where 
women lacking shoes wrap their feet in 
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rags, 


PRESS ASSN. 


and clothing for these pitiful 


An agency has been set up to cut through red tape. 


strips of burlap and say to each other 
in the marketplaces of Warsaw and 
Gdynia that summer is here now but 
winter will come soon, and then. ... ? 

Did you hear the roar of that mob in 
Tokyo, rioting for food? 

Do you hear the groaning of the farm- 
ers of France, Hungary, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia? They reaped no wheat 
this year: there may be none next year, 
unless seed comes quickly from overseas. 
The farmers of the Ukraine walk their 
barren fields and talk with white faces 
of the news from their government—that 
there will be a great drought this sum- 
mer. If that comes, the wheatbasket of 
Russia will be empty. 

You think peace has come? Not yet. 
The Four Horsemen are riding humanity 
down, all over the world: hunger, pesti- 
lence and death are driving many mil- 
lions into the Valley of Despond. The 
war won, mankind is in a rout. 

And who do you think will stop this 
rising wave of global chaos? 

There are several nations, large and 
small, around the world that should and 
will help to halt it. Canada, Australia, 


Argentina, Burma and Brazil will help— 
but when they have all done their level 
best they will have sent only half as 


much relief as the United States can 
send, if it will! Aye, during the past few 
months the United States has shipped 
more wheat overseas than any other na- 
tion has ever shipped in the same space 
of time since the planting and reaping 
of wheat began—but the plain truth is 
that good as this is, this still is not 
enough. Unless there is more, in a steady 
feeding stream, millions more will die. 
We have shipped nothing we could not 
spare. We have only played at rationing 
ourselves, even in war-time; the patroniz- 
ing of a thousand black markets by “the 
best people” is eloquent testimony to 
that! We in America do not know what 
it means to tighten our belts. We would 
be horrified at the spectacle of American 
women with their feet in burlap. We 
waste one-fourth as much food as we eat. 
or enough for more than 25,000,000 
people; if we could just save what we 
waste, it would be almost enough. 
Take fats, for instance. The human 
body must have 20 pounds of fats per 
year, for the purposes of good health and 
adequate strength. In the United States 
the average American consumes # 
sounds per year—while in Western Ev- 
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“Shall We Say Grace?” 


Coo oe * pr rere 


FROM MR. HOOVER 


Via State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Christian Herald, 
New York, 

The Churches of America right now have an opportunity for the 
greatest service in history, that is to save the lives of men, women 
and children throughout the world. It cannot only save lives, but make 
peace possible and light again the lamp of compassion that is the 
first step in moral reconstruction. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
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tope they are trying to get along on 8 to remember seeing this life-protecting food 
10 pounds a year and less. No wonder doled out at three drops per child—one 
that good Quaker, Howard Kershner, pound divided among 500 and 600 chil- 
tries: “How can a Christian swallow his dren!” 

wnrationed bacon and butter, pie crust, Now Mr. Kershner puts his finger right 
French fried potatoes, salad dressing to on it—or rather, right on us—when he 
the extent of twice his needs, while his points to the Christian and to the Ameri- 
fellow Christians die for want of what can. For this is a job that is peculiarly 


he carelessly wastes? When I see food ours. This country has been spared the 


‘wimming in fat and see it deep in the ravages of war; our wheatfields have not 
pans and skillets of American homes, I (Continued on page 64) 
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What 
Your Church 
Can De 


Collect canned foods, clothing, 
garden seed, grain, cereals, soap, 
books, Bibles, garden tools and 
building tools, horse-drawn tools 
and bicycles. Ship them to the 
nearest Church Service Center. 

. Establish a voluntary rationing 
among members, especially in 
wheat and cereals. 

Write Church World Service, 37 
E. 36 St., New York 16, for full 
details as to what is being done, 
as to what materials are espe- 
cially needed, etc. 

Produce in church, community or 
individual gardens all the food 
possible for home consumption. 
Find out what your denomina- 
tional headquarters is doing, and 
what it would like your local 
church to do. 

Find out whether the churches in 
your town could combine to put 
on a concerted campaign. If not, 
why not? 

Discover people in your neighbor- 
hood with relatives overseas, and 
establish personal projects 
through them, just as you do in 
your foreign missions work. 
Write your Senators and Con- 
gressmen demanding that all pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages be 
discontinued for the duration of 
this emergency; there is an over- 
whelming demand for cereals now 
consumed by the brewers and dis- 
tillers. 
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CHURCH 
WORLD SERVICE 


© HELP you and your Church, Prot- 

estantism has organized an overall 
agency known as Church World Serv- 
ice, to supervise the gathering and 
shipment of funds and supplies for 
overseas relief. Church World Serv- 
ice has set up eight Church Service 
Centers in the following communi- 
ties: New Windsor, Md.; 236 Beacon 
St., Boston; 2247 E. Marginal Way, 
Seattle; 1735 S. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis; 7110 Compton Ave., Los 
Angeles; Modesto, Cal.; 20 Warren 
St., N.Y.C.; 101 Pine St., Dayton, O. 

Contributions for relief, either in 
goods or in cash, can be made 
through local churches or directly to 
the nearest Service Center listed 
above. These Centers are especially 
anxious to receive clothing, bedding 
and linen. They will accept canned 
foods, but they prefer that such 
canned foods be limited to meats, 
fish and milk; they are glad to re- 
ceive donations of cash with which 
they may purchase necessary milk 
and food concentrates. 








“Mont Lawn has been the means of 
transforming many a life, many a fam- 
ily. We are grateful.“’—Mr. Halpern. 


HRISTIAN HERALD probably 
means a lot of different things to a lot 
of different people. But 
forever at work sweeping back the tides 
of crime and juvenile delinquency and 
family break-up in America’s largest city, 
CuristiAN HeraLp means just one thing 
—one very vital thing to our program. 
It means Mont Lawn. And Mont Lawn 
means—well, it means something we 
simply could not do without. 

That statement may surprise you. Per- 
haps you fail to see the connection. If so, 
you would be helped by taking a look 
through the voluminous files of the Pro- 
bation Department. In those records, 
telling the dramatic story of thousands 
of probationers and their families who 
have been turned from social liabilities 
into social assets, you will find the name 
“Mont Lawn” written large and often. 

Take just one, for example. Take the 
record of “Jimmy W.” 

Jimmy’s was a dappled case indeed. 
Only 19 when he was brought before the 
court, Jimmy had been brought up in 
Hell’s Kitchen—just one of New York 
City’s sprawling tenement districts, no- 
torious spawning-grounds for all that por- 
tends evil in American life. “Home” to 
Jimmy was a miserable tenement hovel, 
dark and dirty and dank. All his life 
Jimmy had to seek his diversion in the 
streets. 

The streets of Hell’s Kitchen are not 
pleasant, nothing like the quiet, tree- 
shaded, lawn-bordered streets known to 
most American families. They are vicious 
streets, dirty and littered with refuse. 
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“DEAN OF PROBATION OFFI- 
CERS” TELLS OF PART PLAYED 
BY CHRISTIAN HERALD’S ‘“MONT 
LAWN” IN CRIME PREVENTION 
AND FAMILY REHABILITATION 


by 


IRVING W. HALPERN 


Chief Probation Officer, 
Court of General Sessions, New York 


Als told to 


CLARENCE W. HALL 


Traffic-jammed streets, cumbered with 
trucks and pushearts, where youngsters 
tossing a ball or playing at hopscotch are 
either agile at dodging traffic or are hur- 
ried away in ambulances, crushed and 
broken—the quick or the dead. The 
pavements of those streets are icy and 
squalid in winter, squalid and blistering 
in summer. Worse by far, in summer or 
winter or seasons in between, they are 
dead-end streets—streets where the hu- 
man spirit comes to the end of its hopings 
and_strivings—streets where it rapidly 
becomes more natural to crouch and 
crawl than to stand upright with ones 
eyes on the stars. Crime breeds easily 
here. 

You don’t know such streets? Then 
thank God you do not. Jimmy W. knew 
nothing else! 

And one night, after a session of low- 
voiced and sinister talk with other delin- 
quents-in-the-making, Jimmy left Hell’s 
Kitchen and invested in a subway ride 
uptown. That night he held up a man in 
Central Park. Brought before the court, 
Jimmy caught the eye of our investiga- 


Away from the hot pavements, the dust 
and grime of the city—for two blessed 
weeks in the clean air of Mont Lawn. 


tors. They marked him as a fellow they'd 
like to try to save. They took an exten- 
sive look into his background and came 
before the court with a request for pro- 
bation. The judge handed Jimmy over 
to us—with his compliments and _ best 
wishes. 

We soon discovered that Jimmy was 
tough—proudly tough. The years in Hell’s 
Kitchen had burned their scars upon him. 
He “hated cops,” we discovered. Hated 
them for no special reason, just on gen- 
eral principles. Parole officers were court 
officers, therefore “cops” to Jimmy, the 
same as though they wore uniforms and 
had flat feet and swung billys. And cops, 
in Jimmy’s view, do nobody a favor—un- 
less it’s to trap him. 

Our investigators let Jimmy alone for 
the moment. They probed deeper into 
his family—a large family of children all 
younger than Jimmy, all fathered by a 
man who had not troubled to marry their 
mother, a man now doing time in a peni- 
tentiary. One of the youngsters, it was 
discovered, was Jimmy’s favorite—a frail, 
pretty little thing, eight years old. Jim- 
my called her “Little Sis.” He’d always 
gone out of his way to get things for 
Little Sis. He’d pulled the hold-up in 
Central Park to get her a pretty dress or 
two. He didn’t tell us that; she did. He'd 
always tried to protect her, tried to keep 
her off the streets. Yet he had known— 
known with that hopeless certainty that 
permeates Hell’s Kitchen—that one day 
she too would “go bad.” What kid could 
help it—in Hell’s Kitchen? 

(Continued on page 62) 
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READ ISA. 44:16 






THE Fires of Faith are continually burn- 
ing on altars throughout the Bible. 
“Wherever I look is fire”; ““The fire shall 
ever be burning upon the altar; it shall 
never go out.”” I wonder how many times 
this out-of-door figure of speech is used 
by Biblical writers to express spiritual 
truth? Certainly a thousand times. The 
Hebrew people were an outdoor people 
and fires had an irresistible attraction 
for them. They understood a burning 
fre on a high hilltop, beside a river, in a 
cave or in a low valley—just as we do. 
It is a part of the primitive inheritance 
of the race. Therefore it is natural, even 
for us, to think in our meditation of the 
glow and the glory of keeping the Fires of 
Faith burning in our hearts. 

Dear Father of all Fires, teach us to 
keep the Fires of Faith, Hope, Brother- 
hood and Affection burning in our hearts 
these days. Amen. 
































































































































































- i 
= i READ ACTS 2:4-15 
as J AUG.2 ene 
I's 
m. Her E in the Upper Room at Pentecost 
ed § the Church of God was born. It was a 
ei- § mystical experience accompanied with 
urt § “mighty winds,” “tongues of fire,” mani- 
the § fold and mysterious voices; and yet there 
ind J was a spirit of affection and love per- 
ps, § vading that room and that strange scene. 
un- § It was the spirit of God burning in the 
hearts of men. That same spirit may 
for § still burn in the hearts of those who truly 
nto § gather together to seek Him: or it may 
all § aso come in the strange and beautiful 
y 4 § adoneness of any individual who sits in 
heit § hushed meditation awaiting the sound 
en § of His voice. 
was Dear God of all solitude and of all so- 
rail, cial and fraternal affection, teach us that 
Jim- § Thou mayest be found by the solitary 
vays and that Thou mayest be found where 
for “two or three are gathered together” in 
pin B Thy name. Amen. 
ss OF 6 
He'd 3 
keep nq i READ REV. 7:17 
n- § AUG3 3 - ae 
tt 
— Livine fountains of water.” How 
ould titeshing to think of them these hot 
: August days! Fountains of water all 
through the Old Testament, fountains of 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. 





WILLIAM 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


Wj water in every city on this earth from 
® Boston to Bombay; fountains of “living” 
water springing up into everlasting life; | 
spiritual fountains of cool, refreshing 
water out of the Book of Books; but, 
most refreshing of all, the thought that 
Jesus once said that He was “the water 
of life”; and to think of that beautiful 
scene where He met the Woman at the 
Well and told her that those who drank 
of the water that He would give, would 
never thirst again. 

Dear God of all living waters, teach 
us that Thou art the water of life, and 
that, if we drink of the refreshing, soul- 
quenching water that Thou wilt give us, 
we shall never thirst again. Amen. 


% 








: | 
SUN. i READ JOB 38:30 
AUG.4 4% ' ' | 


Human nature is such that in hot 
weather we like to think of cold things: 
snow, blizzards, ice, cool breezes, frosty 
nights. We hunger after such as we | 
swelter in hot cities on August days and 
nights. Well, the best place I know to 
find suggestions of coolness is in the Bible 
and here is proof of it in our text: “And 
the face of the deep is frozen.” All of 
which is Job’s way of reminding us that 
| God has all power; that He is master of 
sun, heat, stars, cold, wet, warmth, and 
light. He is the Eternal God and holds 
the Universe in his “fists.” It is quieting 
and comforting to know that when it is 
hot it is God’s hotness; when it is cool it 
is God’s coolness; when it rains it is God’s 
rain. It is easier to take what comes 
when we have that spiritual philosophy 
| of life. 

Dear God of the universe, teach us | 
that when it rains it is Thine own rain; | 
when it is a starlit night those are Thy 
stars; and when it is hot in our universe 
that it is Thine own heat and, therefore 
it has a supreme purpose in the universal | 





| laws. Amen. 
S 
ew t READ I CHRON. 11:17 
AUG.5 & = eae 





Here is a text which speaks of David’s 
loneliness for a certain definite well which 
' was in Bethlehem. Down in Mounds- 
| ville, West Virginia, where I grew up, 
| we had an old spring at the edge of town 


which we called “The Old Wolf Spring” | 





L. STIDGER 








B and the tradition was, that if one drank 
© of that spring he would always want to 


come back to that town. Such a legend 
persists in countless hamlets, villages and 
towns. It did in Bethlehem and David, 
the poet, expressed nostalgia for a certain 
well in his home town. The spiritual 
meaning is that if one has once tasted 
of the water of life which Jesus gives to 
the world, he will always be wanting 
to get back to it again, no matter how 
far away he wanders from its life-giving 
source. 

Dear Christ of all refreshing and living 
waters, lead us back this day to Thine 
own well of clear, crystal, cooling water 
and bless us, for we are thirsty for Thee. 
Amen. 








% 
TUES. 


AUG.6 READ JOHN 5:7 


Seem 


Many of us have stood beside the pool 
near what is called “The Sheep Gate” 
in the immortal city of Jerusalem, where 
the healing waters are “troubled” at cer- 
tain intervals. I have seen those troubled 
waters and they seem to be surcharged 
with electricity. They bubble and leap 
and foam until the surface is all in mo- 
tion. It was to that pool that the sick 
man came and cried out that he had no 
man to put him into the pool when the 
water was troubled. But the glorious 
thing about meditation and worship is 


| that we have ourselves, by the very act 


of worship, to put us into the troubled, 
agitated, medicinal waters of the pool of 


| meditation each day. We do not have 
| to depend upon any outsider to do that. 


We do it ourselves by the very act of 
worship. 

Dear God of all troubled healing pools 
of water, we thank Thee that by our 
very spirit of reverence, our very act of 
worship, our very attitude of meditation, 
we may dip into the healing waters of 
Thy love. Amen. 





% 
ae i READ IS Q. 
AUG.7 - SAD ISA. 8:6 


Tsatan speaks here of the “waters of 


Shiloah that go softly” and that brings 
back to our memories a hundred streams 
of childhood and youth; cool, refreshing 
streams, deep in some shadowed wood, 
streams running through green fields; 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


brooks, creeks, torrents tumbling over 
rocks into a quiet pool; great, quiet, 
massive rivers, so huge that they “run 
softly” like the waters of Shiloah. The 
very thought of those quiet streams in 
these hot days brings a feeling of spirit- 
ual peace and quiet to our souls. We 
can never be accused—we who gather 
together each dawn for these medita- 
tions—of having “refused the waters of 
Shiloah that go softly.” No, we accept 
them, sit down beside them, and find our 
spirits rested and refreshed by them. 
Dear God of all turbulent, storm- 
tossed, tumultuous seas, and God of all 
still waters as well, teach us never to re- 
fuse the “waters of Shiloah (the waters 
of worship) that go softly” through our 








lives. Amen. 

“ 
a i READ MATT. 28:2 
AUG.8 & on ey ae 


‘The day on which I happen to be writ- 
ing this meditation is the 40th anniver- 
sary of the San Francisco earthquake 
and the newspapers and magazines are 
full of pictures of that great disaster 
and of the beautiful city that has arisen 
out of the ashes of that disaster. Also 
in recent months we have had several 
disastrous earthquakes and tidal waves 
in Japan and Hawaii, so, since we are 
using nature symbols with spiritual mean- 
ings in these July and August days, let 
us go back to Matthew through our text 
and “Behold, there was a great earth- 
quake” when the boulder was rolled away 
and the tomb of Christ unsealed; and 
remember that God “moves in a mysteri- 
ous way His wonders to perform.” Let 
us also be reminded in our meditation 
that God is all-powerful and that He 
holds the laws of the universe in His 
hands and that “Whatsoever He doeth 
is well.” 

Dear God of all power, may this les- 
son and this earthquake symbol remind 
us that Thou art still the God of the 
universe, that all power is in Thy hands, 
and that, if we trust ourselves to Thee, 
all will be well with us, in spite of earth- 
quake, wind and storm, Amen. 








FRI. 


AUG.9 READ PSA. 77:18 


Seem: 


"THERE is, perhaps, no more comforting 
experience in human life than the ex- 
perience, after a hot, sultry August day, 
to watch the skies darkening with clouds, 
to feel the far winds blowing, to hear the 
distant rumbling of thunder, to see the 
flash of lightning; then the downpour 
of rain, and the cooling wonder after 
that storm has passed; the refreshing 
newness of life; to hear birds singing in 
ecstasy; to feel a new life within us after 
God’s refreshing showers. Something like 
that happens to the parched, restless, 
troubled soul after the voice of God 
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thunders across the land and His re- 
freshing coolness comes into a_ soul 
through worship and love. It is all ex- 
pressed in this day’s text. 

Dear God, we thank Thee that “the 
voice of Thy thunder was in the heaven,” 
that “Thy lightnings lighted the world,” 
and that Thy refreshing rains fall on our 
jaded spirits and bring us rest. Amen. 








SAT. 


AUG. 10 READ EX. 20:18 


foe 


Wuen God gave the Ten Command- 
ments to Moses on the mountain top, 
it was an awe-inspiring moment and our 
text of this morning suggests the physi- 
cal setting with a background of thunder, 
lightning, a trumpet blast upon the 
mountain, a thick cloud. “So that all the 
people in the camp trembled.” It was 
a great drama and it needed all out-of- 
doors for its majestic setting and back- 
drop. That was and is always God’s way 
of doing; of making His revelations of 
His power, majesty and love to human- 
kind. So, in these August days, when 
God lashes the land with thunder, light- 
ning and storm, let us imagine that, once 
again, God is presenting for us a revela- 
tion of His way and will; of his power 
and majesty; of His supremacy over all 
physical and spiritual; aye, of all Eternal 
things. 

Dear God of all majesties, all power 
and all benevolence, as we watch Thy 
thunders, lightnings and storms, we re- 
joice with great joy to be reminded that 
Thou art still in Thy universe and that 
“all is well with the world.” Amen. 








% 
pio i READ I SAM. 7:10 
AUG.11 3, a ene 


Ix THIS text and setting we are re- 
minded that God is alwats standing by 
“amid the shadows keeping watch above 
His own.” Here is a crucial moment in a 
battle between Israel and the Philistines, 
which is ultimately decided, according to 
this verse, by a great thunderstorm from 
the Heavens when God discomfited the 
foes of Israel, “And they were smitten 
before Israel.” If we believe at all in the 
divine ruling of the universe (and we 
Christians do), here is a story to lift 
the soul to high hope that God is always 
on the side, not of the army which has 
the best armaments, but on the side of 
His own and that “All things do work to- 
gether for good to those who love the 
Lord.” If any one of us doubts this, all 
he needs to do is to look at the last four 
major wars of this world—the Civil War, 
the Spanish-American War, World Wars 
I and II—and he will be convinced that 
“They were smitten before Israel.” 
Dear Father of us all, help us never to 
forget that Thou didst promise in the long 
ago that Thou wert always on the side of 
Justice, Right and Thy People; and that 
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Thou art still our God and our Protector. 
Amen. 
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MON. 


AUG. 12 READ MARK 3:17 


6) 4 


o¢ 


Ir WOULD be a great honor to be called 
“The Sons of Thunder,” for there is , 
suggestion of primordial power in thun. 
der and lightning; power which bring: 
awe to our souls. Years ago I inter. 
viewed Charles Steinmetz at the Gener] 
Electric Laboratories at Schenectady, 
N. Y.; he who was then called “The little 
hunchback who played with thunder and 
lightning.” He told me that some day 
man would actually create thunder ani 
lightning of his own. He has. Most of 
us saw the results of that creation at the 
New York World’s Fair a few years ago 
However, we had to admit that it was g 
pretty flimsy spectacle compared with 
an August thunder and lightning storm 
such as God puts on for humanity these 
Summer days. No, we may be called 
“the little hunchback who plays with 
thunder and lightning,” but that is a 
mere shadow of what Christ meant when 
He called James and John “The Sons of 
Thunder,” for Jesus was speaking in 
symbolical terms, and what He meant 
was that they had so completely accepted 
Christ that they had the power of the 
universe at their command—as do all who 
completely accept Him. 

Our dear Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee, that, when we completely accept 
Thee we have the power of the univers 
and the universal laws at our command. 
Amen. 
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TUES. 


AUG. 13 READ REV. 10:3 


mod 


2, 
“9 


SapHu SINGH, that great Indian 
mystic, once said: “When I was convert- 
ed by the vision of Christ, a power like 
electricity entered my soul and took pos- 
session of it.” Another time he said, over 
and over again: “I hear the thunder of 
the resurrection in mine ears night and 
day.” What a magnificent figure that is! 
It takes us back to our text of today: 
“And when he had cried, seven thunders 
uttered their voices.” What the writer 
of Revelation means that when he 
heard those voices of God in the universe 


1s 


‘he sat himself down to write what had 


been revealed unto him. So in all sacred 
moments of communion and worship we 
put ourselves into a mood where we may 
hear the “seven thunders of God” and 
have our own revelation sent unto Us. 
That is God’s way with those who will 
listen to Him. 

Dear God, we pray Thee, this morn- 
ing, that we may put our souls in the 
place, and in the mood of listening to 
Thy thunders; Thy seven thunders; and 
of Thy whispers, Thy “still small voices” 
in revelation. Amen. 
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WED. 
AUG. 14 


0) oe 


READ LEV. 10:2 


A TREMENDOUS fire once raged over 
the Pyrenees mountains, destroying the 
vineyards as it went along the mountain 
sides. The villagers were brokenhearted 
because that fire had destroyed their 
vineyards and it would take years of toil 
to replant those vineyards. But, to their 
surprise and delight, the intense heat 
of that fire had opened up fissures in the 
hillsides through which they could see 
great masses of molten silver. They had 
never known that their hills contained 
rich deposits of silver until that fire had 
destroyed their vineyards. Some times 
it takes a great disaster to help us dis- 
cover new and greater spiritual powers 
within our own souls. 

Dear God of all the universe, teach us 
to understand that often the tragedies, 
sorrows and sufferings of life, reveal unto 
us rich veins and deposits of silver and 
golden riches in our lives of which we 
knew not. Amen. 








% 
a i READ PS. 55:6 


‘ 


ee 

A BIRD has eyes and wings,” says 
Sadhu Singh, “and that ought to be evi- 
dence enough to a bird that it was in- 
tended to fly in a bigger world than a 
shell, and that it was intended to see 
light and blue skies and stars and springs 
and summers and nights and dawns. The 
eyes are for sight, but how can they see 
ina shell? The wings are for flight, but 
how can they fly in a shell? So is it with 
our eternal souls. They cannot long be 
shut up in a tomb.” 

Dear God of all good, gracious and 
great things, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast given us eyes to see, wings to fly and 
minds to comprehend the greatness of 
eternal life, which proves to us our im- 
mortality. Amen. 





a 
FRI. z 
AUG. 16 | READ LUKE 24:32 


A FEW years ago I wrote a feature 
article for Curistran Herap entitled 
“America Takes to the Road Again.” It 
was a hilarious piece to write and I en- 
joyed it, as evidently did my readers, 
for I received hundreds of letters about 
it. Now, after the war years, America 
will be taking to the road again this 
August with new cars, new tires and 
unrationed gasoline and it is a good time 
to be thinking of “Ways and the way.” 
And, when we think of that we naturally 
turn to our Scripture of this morning and 
hear Jesus say, “I am the way and the 
truth and the life,” and we remember the 
disciples who said: “Did not our heart 


burn within us, while He talked with us | 


by the w ay?” 


AUGUST 1946 





Dear God of all ways, roads and high- 
ways; and of THE way of life; teach us 
that Thou wilt also walk and drive and 
travel with us in whatever way we take 
these days and that our hearts will burn 
within us while Thou doest walk and 
talk with us. Amen. 





% 
SAT. z . 
AUG. 17 ! READ ZECH. 8:5 


AND while some of the more privileged 
of us who read these Meditations may 
have the pleasure of taking to the high- 
ways of this nation during the hot Au- 
gust days, let us remember that “The 
streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof,” 
as our text reminds us; and may we have 
a heart for those who are not privileged 
to get out into the fields, mountains and 
streams of this beautiful nation. Let us 
so plan for them, prepare for their com- 
fort so that, as Vachel Lindsay said: 
“The soul of the city receives the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.” Let us do this in the 
attitude that Jesus had toward children 
when he said: “Suffer the little children 


| to come unto me and, forbid them not, 








| 
| 





for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
We too shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit if we look after the little children 
of our, great cities on these hot August 
days. 

Dear God of all cities, highways and 
little children, help us to see to it that 
“even the least of these Thy little ones,” 
shall have play, plenty, comfort and 
affection in the spirit of Jesus Christ who 
loved all little children in His day. Amen. 


% 
SUN. 


AUG. 18 READ PS. 23:2 


! 
O NE of the reasons why the 23rd Psalm 
is the most popular of all the Psalms is 
that it is an out-of-doors poem. It talks 
of shepherds and sheep, of “still waters,” 
of picnics where a kindly Father provides 
a full lunch with plenty of food, wherein 
one’s “cup runneth over” and “goodness 
and mercy” follow those who accept His 
leadership and His love. This Psalm 


| literally, as well as figuratively, takes us 
| out into God’s world of nature, beside the 


> 


“still waters,” and it “maketh us to lie 
down in green pastures,” and we like that 
picture these August days. The Bible 


is full of highways, roads and lanes and | 


we like to tramp them in our spiritual 
life. It is a good devotional exercise to 
walk the highways of God in our Medi- 
tations and to “be with Him.” 

Dear God of all lovely lanes, which 
wind through cool forests and skirt blue 
lakes and green fields, and finally lead 
us to the mountain tops of life, teach us 
to keep little songs singing in our hearts 
these Summer days as we take to the 
roads of life. Amen. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


4 
| 


MON. j 
AUG.19 | 


READ PS. 104:10 


One summer I lived for a week within 
sight of Mt. Shasta, in California. It was 
a glorious experience; and the most beau- 
tiful experience of all was the day I went 
over to see that beautiful, clear, crystal 
spring of water which suddenly leaps out 
of a dry, hot, parched valley from a 


| long underground river which flows from 


the melting snow of Mt. Shasta itself. 


| That spring forms the Sacramento River 


and enriches the whole Sacramento Val- 
ley and makes it to “blossom as the 
rose.” So does the spirit of God in human 
hearts; so does communion with the 
spirit of God in our daily devotions, for 
“He sendeth the springs into the valleys.” 

Dear Father of all snowy peaks, of all 
underground streams of power, of all 
springs which Thou sendest into the val- 
leys to enrich the soil and give us the 
“Abundant Life,” we thank Thee for Thy 


goodness to the children of men. Amen. 


% 





TUES. ; 


AUG. 20 ‘ READ ISA. 


58:11 


GarDENS are good to think about in 


| these August days, especially if we hap- 


pen to be city dwellers and are unable 
to get out into the country. Our text 
of this morning says, “And thou shalt be 
like a watered garden,” and we know 
what that means. The Bible is full of 
gardens from the Garden of Eden to the 
Garden of Gethsemane and it is good 
to ponder on God’s gardens in the spirit 


| of: “There’s the kiss of the sun for par- 
| don; there’s the song of the birds for 


mirth; one is nearer God’s heart in a 


” 
| garden than anywhere else on earth. 
| Why would it not be a good place to have 
| our meditation this morning? Especially 


for those of us who live where gardens 
are available. We can get very close to 
God in a garden, my friends. 

Dear God of all gardens, fields and 
flowers, we thank Thee this morning that 
Thou hast made of the whole earth one 
of Thy gardens this August morning, and 
that we are literally living in Thy world- 
garden, for which we are grateful forever 
and a day. Amen. 


& 


READ PS. 107:35 


‘The Sacramento River has no other 
gods but Shasta. Why? Because Mt. 
Shasta has always provided everything 
that the Sacramento River needs. Mt. 
Shasta has been “all sufficient” for that 
river and that valley. Mt. Shasta has 
never failed them. Shasta has, for untold 
centuries, poured its life-giving waters 
into that dry river bed and into that 
thirsty valley and made it a living valley. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


A Hit! 


Dear Editor: 

Hats off to Dr. Arthur W. Hewitt for his 
great love for the “rural romantics.” If it 
were not for the solid foundation found in 
our rural communities, these United States 
would crumble into dust... . 

Garrett, Indiana Edward M. Schutt 


Dear Editor: 

I am a Methodist preacher . . . Al- 
though my ministry of forty-five years was 
largely in city charges, I have great faith 
in the possibilities of the country parish 
and I welcome every effort to encourage 
interest there. 

Bradfordsville, Ky. 
Rev. James C. Rawlings 


Dear Editor: 

This contribution of the Country 
Preacher is a good start. We all like a 
little breeze off the highlands—the air is 
good up there, and most rightminded peo- 
ple set great store by the hill country and 
all it stands for.... 
So. Wickford, R. I. Mrs. Clarke Potter 


@ All of which means that Dr. 
Hewitt has scored a hit! He will in- 
deed be a regular contributor to 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Compromise? 


@ Sometimes, we get letters that 
puzzle us deeply. Like the one that 
just came in from Mrs. James L. Noe 
of Perry, Michigan, it reads: 


If I wanted to know what was the best 
movie of the month and such things, I 
would look for them in some other than a 
so-called Christian magazine. For my 
children I hope to put before them Chris- 
tian stories and advertisements. J hope 
you clean up the movies, but as they are 
now I cannot understand how a magazine 
can be Christian and advertise them. I 
cannot believe in a compromise Christian, 
or a compromise magazine. (Italics ours.) 


Now that one really does puzzle 
us. We respect Mrs. Noe for her 
stand, even though we think she fails 
to see the whole picture; this is not 
written in condemnation, but in won- 
der. Here is a good Christian lady 
why says frankly, “I hope you do 
clean up the movies,” and then can- 
cels her subscription because we’re 
trying to do just that! We want to 
be fair to everybody, and we es- 
pecially want to publish a maga- 
zine that stands and fights for a 
Christian world. But, honestly, we 
can’t just see how we can fight for 
better movies unless we fight. 
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So far as movie advertising is con- 
cerned, we have had just four pages 
of motion picture advertising in the 
past year. That doesn’t look as 
though the producers were trying to 
subsidize CHRISTIAN HERALD, or as 
though CHRISTIAN HERALD were 
selling out to Hollywood. We would 
still run our motion picture reviews 
if we did not receive a single line of 
advertising. 

Incidentally, if you will read those 
reviews carefully as they come in 
from our Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, you will find that we have 
never hesitated to say exactly what 
we think about a picture. Several 
have been listed as “Definitely Not 
Commended.” Many have been crit- 
icized for their use of alcoholic 
liquor, for their shabby morality, for 
Overemphasis on sex and murder. 


Good, Bad 
Dear Editor: 

May I commend Mr. Courier’s coverage 
of the meetings of the Federal Council in 
Columbus, the National Association of 
Evangelicals in Minneapolis. This is really 
objective reporting; he was fair to both 
sides—which is a treat, in this day of over- 
heated religious controversy. ... 

Troy, N.Y. George L. Kammerer 


Dear Editor: 

Your item, “Screamers,” interests me. 
(See April “Church News.”) I agree with 
it in part, but wonder at what age you 
think children should stay in church? It 
disturbs me to see the children troop out 
after the children’s sermon. . . . How do 
you propose getting the young people to 
church when they are mature enough not 
to disturb the so devout elders? 

Hobart, N. Y. Mrs. C. C. Gould 


Dear Editor: 

.... As to the “misguided mother” and 
her “bawling baby,” you were unkind. 
Didn’t the Master say, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me?” There are some 
things we just do not forget: the children of 
today are the church of tomorrow. ... 
North Canton, Ohio Mrs. E. L. Gehman 


@ Well, we have troubles enough in 
this department without taking on 
Mr. Courier’s. But in justice to him, 
let it be said that he never advo- 
cated keeping children away from 
the church. He was only trying to 
make it comfortable for the adults, 
and a lot of the adults seem to object 
to that! We really shouldn’t worry 
about this, anyway; in the church we 
attend, there is a junior church going 


on downstairs while senior church 
meets upstairs. It’s a good arrange. 
ment, and the youngsters tell us they 
get more out of their service than 
they ever did out of ours! 

We also remember that in oy 
preaching days, more than once, the 
adult members came up to us at 
close of service and told us frankly 
that they liked the children’s ser. 
mon better than the “grown-up” 
sermon! That kept us very, very 
humble. 


Coming In September 


@ In next month’s CHRISTIAN Her. 
ALD, we think we have a winner, 
Here’s a sample of what you’re going 
to get: 

An article on Alcoholics Anony- 
mous by top-flight writer Fulton 
Oursler. 

A biographical sketch of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who will be 
visiting this country in September, 

A survey of twenty leading Protes. 
tant clergymen who answered our 
question, ‘““How many Roman Cath- 
olics have you taken into your 
church in the last ten years?” It’s 
called “Catholics Also Turn Protes- 
tant!” 

A scintillating piece by Margaret 
Applegarth on ministers’ wives... 

And a lot more.... 


Can You Beat This Record? 


® From Miss Elizabeth Smithson, of 
Port Deposit, Maryland, comes an 
account and a picture of Mr. George 
Slee (of Aberdeen, Maryland). Mr. 
Slee, we read, is now eighty-four. At 
the age of nine, in the year 1871, he 
began a Sunday-school career; for 
ten years he attended two Sunday 
schools regularly, setting a record of 
perfect attendance for the decade. 
He holds today a record of attending 
4,400 Sunday-school sessions. 

Across the seventy-five years of 
his attendance, Mr. Slee was absent 
only ten times; three times he had 
the measles. Then he set a record of 
twenty-five years without a single 
miss. He rode the first bicycle in 
Aberdeen, and drove the first horse- 
less carriage down Main Street, and 
he thinks he ranks first in Sunday- 
school attendance. 

About that, we wouldn’t know, but 
we'd like to find out. Is there any 
living reader of CHRISTIAN HERALD 
with a better record? Or is there any 
reader who knows of anyone with 4 
better record? Men and women 
there are all over these United States 
who have impressive records of sefv- 
ice in the church, but who never 
seem to receive the credit due. 

Let us know, by return mail, if 
you can beat Mr. Slee’s record. We 
think we might run the picture of 
the winner on this page. 
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BY THE 
COUNTRY PREACHER 


ATOMIC power? Do 

you realize how close 
you walk to the power of 
the Infinite? Ned Wells 
was my student pastor in 
Riverton, Vermont, and 
I was a boy of sixteen. 
Ned asked, “Do you 
know Matt. 18:19?” I didn’t. He read to 
me: “Again I say unto you, That if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven.” Then Ned went on, “I want you 
to agree with me to pray for the conver- 
sion of Jim Wooster until it comes.” The 
name is not fictitious. Long under the 
grasses, long in glory, Jim would wish his 
testimony to be known. 

Leaning harder on Ned’s faith than on 
my own, I claimed the promise and made 
the agreement. The next morning at break- 
fast I announced the simple fact that Jim 
Wooster would be converted within the 
year. It “brought the house down” with 
laughter. I was often humorous; this was 
the best joke of all. Jim Wooster, tall, 
heavy, past fifty, profane, never entering 
the church, never speaking of its members 
except to scorch them with scorn. It was 
agood joke. 

But here was a promise of God. Ned 
and I prayed . . . Oh tired old brothers, 
wouldn’t you love to feel again the eager 
expectancy of youth? Now, what strange 
thing is this? The swear words have all 
gone from Jim’s talk . . . the cruel gossip 
gone! And Ned and I were praying. Be- 
fore long Jim is talking about what we 
“ought to do.” Now, behold this other 
great leap of language, “What we are 
commanded to do!” And Ned and I 
were praying. 
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Now ir 1s a hot day in haying time. 
Jim throws down his scythe in the field 
just across the fence from where I am. 
He comes over and sits beside me. He 
looks me earnestly in the eyes, fighting 
back his tears, trembling. “Arthur,” he 
says, “it has got to come! It has got to 
come! I know it is coming, but I will 
fight it just as long as I can!” And Ned 
and I prayed on. 

_ Then came an Epworth League meeting 
in the Riverton church. I was leading it. 
There was no special interest, no large 
attendance, no revival spirit. But on the 
back seat, Jim Wooster was there. I threw 
the meeting open for testimony. Jim rose 
and declared his surrender to Jesus Christ. 
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Magnesia works two ways overnight to relieve acid 
stomach upset and sluggishness: 


1. Asan acid stomach alkalizer, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
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FROM THAT COMMITMENT he never wa- 
vered, He never failed to declare the 
amazing grace” by which he was saved. 
He sought out little schoo!house meetings 
Where no other gospel came. He gave his 
testimony. He was faithful unto death. So 
I went from the old home church into my 
minstry believing in the “majestic in- 
tancy” of the Holy Spirit at the call of 
prayer, ArtHurR W. Hewitt 
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I'll never 
forget 


Mom was such a beautiful woman 
she must have been the most 
beautiful girl in the world. But 
the thing about Mom I remem- 
ber most is the sunshine and 
warmth that was always aglow 
in her eyes. I’ll never forget... 
I’ll remember as long as I live. 


And that’s the way it is with 
all mothers...they live on in 
the memories of their children. 
To perpetuate the memory of 
any loved one there’s nothing 
more fitting than a monument 
of Vermont Marble. For Vermont 
Marble... one of nature’s love- 
liest creations from out of 
the ages past... will stand 
throughout the ages to come as a 
symbol of your love—your faith. 


Producers and Finishers of 
“Memory Stone’? Memorials 


Send to Dept. H-2 for your copy of the booklet 
“ALL THAT IS BEAUTIFUL SHALL ABIDE FOREVER” 





VERMONT MARBLE 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 
(Continued from page 43 


Mt. Shasta has turned a dry, deac , arid, 
acrid desert into a rich and fertile Sacra- 
mento Valley. “He turneth the dry 
ground into watersprings.” So will our 
God do that very thing for us, spiritually, 
if we but open our hearts to Him. He 
will never fail us. He will always provide 
life-giving waters for us; he will turn our 
“wilderness into standing water.” He 
will be all sufficient for our needs. 

Dear God of all melting snows, all rain 
clouds, and all high peaks and high hopes, 
we lift up grateful hearts to Thee that 
Thou hast always been the Mt. Shasta 
to our Sacramento Valley needs. Amen. 


LO 


READ PS. 87:1 


Ir HAS been natural for all people from 
the beginning of time to “lift up their 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” Every people and every na- 
tion has what it calls its “Holy Moun- 
tain.” I once climbed to the top of Mt. 
Taishan in “The Holy Land” of China, 
which is the Shantung Peninsula. Tai- 
shan is China’s Holy Mountain. Fuji- 
yama is Japan’s Holy Mountain, Mt. Si- 
nai, Horeb and Hermon are the. Holy 
Mountains of our Holy Land. No wonder 
this Psalmist cried out, “His foundation 
is in the Holy Mountains,” for high 
heights and mountain peaks have always 
been holy to people. The Ten Command- 
ments came in a vision from Sinai; The 
Sermon on the Mount, that immortal 
document from the lips of Jesus came 
from a mountain top. 

We thank Thee, Father of all high 
heights, that Thou hast given to Thy 
poets, prophets and spiritual leaders Thy 
great revelations on mountain tops. Help 
us to climb each day to some mountain 
top of meditation and revelation. Amen. 


a 
FRI. 


AUG. 23 READ PS. 87:7 


04 
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THe springs of talent, beauty, spiritual 
power, affection; ability to make and in- 
fluence friends; success in life, oratory, 
musical talent; power over people may be 
summed up in our text: “As well the 
singers as the players of instruments 
shall be there; all my springs are in 
Thee.” As Frederick Knowles puts it: 
“Like the gulfstream in the sea, leagues 
below the pulse and pang, broods my 
spirit drowned in Thee.” Dr. Jowett once 
said: “When the soul is drained in the 
ministry of sympathy, there is nothing 
for it but to resort to the springs, and 
there is nothing which so readily and 
powerfully restores a man as drinking 
the water of life. ‘They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength’.” 
Dr. Jowett is right and these daily medi- 
tations are a part of the technique of 
renewing our strength. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Dear God, the great Restorer of ql 
tired bodies and souls, come Thou ang 
enter into our weary bodies aiid soy, 
and restore us to our pristine sirength 
Teach us to drink at Thy springs spirit 
ual renewal. Amen. 


—_—_—_— 


SAT. 
AUG, 24 READ JOB 38:16 
ee 
Hast Thou entered into the springs 
of the sea?” Job was right to ask that 
question of a critic and a doubter. If yoy 
really want to have the proof and know 
the source of any power, you ought ty 
go back to the source of that power; back 
to the springs from whence it came. Trev. 
or H. Davies in “Spiritual Voices jy 
Modern Literature” says, in his chapter 
on Gladstone: “It is always interesting 
to trace back some mighty river to its 
source. Gladstone’s religious life arose 
early. In 1818, when he nine 
years old, his mother wrote to a friend 
saying: ‘I am quite sure that William has 
been truly converted to God.’ Somebody 
said of him at Eton: ‘I remember him at 
Eton as a pure and noble boy’.” 

Dear God of all sources, beginnings and 
endings, we thank Thee for Christian 
homes, parents and friends. We thank 
Thee for those influences in our early 
lives, in the church of God, which gave 
us good sources for living, which were the 
springs out of which the rivers of ow 
lives flowed. Amen. 


Om ee 


Was 


SUN. 
AUG. 25 READ PS, 95:4 
We HUMAN beings have a certain fas- 
cination for the “deep places of the earth”: 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, the Bryce 
Canyon, the Royal Gorge, the deep places 
in the seas of the earth. Deeps fascinate 
us. Sometimes it is the fascination of 
horror as we stand on top of the brim of 
a canyon; sometimes it is the fascination 
of beauty and grandeur. In any case, if 
we, in our meditations, think on the deep 
places of the earth, and remember that, 
“In His hands are the deep places of the 
earth; the strength of the hills is His 
also,” we shall have a sense of calm and 
reassurance when we stand looking down 
from a high height from some city build- 
ing, from some Grand Canyon, on some 
ocean-going ship when we are told that 
we are passing over the deepest hole it 
the earth. 

Dear God of the sky and earth ani 
seas, we thank Thee that Thou hast giver 
us the reassurance of knowing that Thou 
who art the God of the heights art also 
the God of the deep places of the earth 
and that, always we are in Thy keepin: 


eee 
MON. 
AUG.26 § 


Derr calleth unto deep at the nois 
of Thy waterspouts.” And deep calleth 
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READ PS. 42:7 
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ynto deep in other ways also. For in- 
stance it is startling to be told that in 
that great deep in the desert of Arizona 
yhich we call the Grand Canyon you 
could put the Empire State Building, the 
Wrigley Building of Chicago, the General 
Motors Building of Detroit, the Yellow- 
sone National Park, the Yosemite, and 
they would all be lost in that deep. It 
is 217 miles long, 4 to 18 miles wide, and 
fom 4 to 5% thousand feet in depth. 
John Muir says of its architecture: 
“There is a spiry cathedral five thousand 
fect in height, nobly symmetrical, with 
buttressed walls, and arched doors and 
windows: as richly furnished and deco- 
rated with rock sculpture as the rock 
temples of India.” As one stands on its 
brink he has a feeling of God’s majesty, 
wonder, power; His sense of beauty and 
symmetry; His poise and dignity. One 
cries out in wonder: “Deep calleth unto 
deep.” 

Dear God of all the beauty, wonder and 
majesty of nature, we lift up our hearts 
to Thee in admiration, wonder and wor- 
ship. Amen. 








TUES. 


AUG. 27 READ LUKE 5:1 


Soemmoe 


THE Bible has many lakes mentioned 
in it: Galilee, Chinnereth, Gennesaret, 
Tiberias and Merom. Our morning 
scripture setting is the Lake of Genne- 
saret. These Biblical lakes remind us of 
sme of our own beautiful lakes in this 
much blessed nation: the Great Lakes, 
Tahoe, George, Saranac, Placid; and in- 
numerable smaller and less known lakes. 
ltis good to think of these beautiful lakes 
of our land and the Holy Land and to 
remember the beautiful spiritual things 
which happened in Christ’s day on Lake 
Galilee, on the shores of which so many 
immortal spiritual adventures came to 
our Master, including the choosing of 
His disciples. For us this August morn- 
ing it is a good spiritual adventure to 
take ourselves in imagination out to the 
white shores and the blue deeps of some 
glorious lake and commune with God. 
Dear God of all streams, stars and 
lakes, teach us to look upon the beauti- 
ful lakes of this land as an expression of 
Thy bounty, beauty and blessedness this 
August morning. Amen. 
Ty 
WED. 
auc.28 | 





READ JOHN 14:12 


EMerson once said a very important 
thing: “Every soul is not only the inlet 
but he may become the outlet of all 
there is in God.” Our Scripture suggests 
that this morning. Which reminds me of 
two lakes in California, Lake Tahoe and 
Pyramid Lake. Tahoe is clear, pure and 
beautiful; clean and wholesome; but 


il yramid Lake is dirty, acrid, dead and 


‘agnant. It is that way because it ac- 
pts the beautiful clear waters of Tahoe 
and then refuses to give them out again, 
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No other organ 
can give you all 
these advantages! 


ou who sincerely want the finest 
bps music for your church will 
discover the fulfillment of all your 
desires in the Hammond Organ. 


Complete Organ at Low Cost 


The Hammond Organ is complete in 
every respect. Its two manuals and 
pedal keyboard make available thou- 
sands of true church-organ tones— 
far more than any comparable in- 
strument! It gives your church a 
wealth of glorious music fully as beau- 
tiful as that of great organs costing 
many times as much. 


True Cathedral Tone 


Even the smallest church can have 
the rich, full tones and majestic qual- 
ity of organ music usually associated 
with a massive cathedral. This is made 
possible by “‘Reverberation Control’, 
an exclusive feature of the Hammond 
Organ. 


Easily Installed 


No structural changes in your church 
are necessary when you install the 
Hammond Organ. You merely place 
it where you want it, and move it 
easily when you desire. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


The Hammond Organ can never be 
out of tune, regardless of changes in 
the weather. Service failures are prac- 
tically eliminated. Maintenance and 
operating costs are negligible. 


World’s Leading Organ 


Since its introduction, more churches 
have chosen the Hammond Organ 
than all other comparable instru- 
ments combined. It is now used by 


more than 7,000 churches, both large 
and small, throughout the world. 
Once you have heard the beautiful 
tones of the Hammond Organ you 
will understand why this is true. 


Free Fund-Raising Booklet 


Learn how easily your church may 
have a Hammond Organ. For more 
complete information, plus a free 
booklet of tested fund-raising plans, 
mail the coupon today. There is no 
obligation. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
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Hammond Instrument Company, 


2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches owning Hammond Organs, and my dealer’s name. 
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and, as a result, it is stagnant and ugly. teach us that wings are for flying and ee 
So is it with the Dead Sea in the Holy help us to soar upward through oxr med. We 
Land. The Dead Sea receives the waters itations “to the sun” this nLOrning, aid 
of Galilee through the Jordan River; but Amen. . ell 
the Dead Sea is stagnant and ugly and “ "Ge 
no life can live in it, because it refuses SAT : the B 
to give out what it has received. And AUG 31 ' READ PS. 65:13 The I 
just as that is true with Lake Tahoe and : “s The 
Pyramid Lake; with the Sea of Galile : 
and the Dead Sea; so is it true with Havine talked in our August medi. cepen 
human beings. If we take in and refuse ees about ee oe - il Cis 
to give out, our souls stagnate in the which the Bible contains, let us end with J # he 
process. So, when we take in through the beautiful text of today which speaks a 
our morning meditations and then give of the pastures clothed wits fo ks, the 5 
out to the rest of the world, we keep our valleys covered with — oe, ae 
souls fresh and beautiful all day. shouting and singing with joy; a Psaln = 
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the sharp drill of suffering.” Darwin P®@Y the cost for a beautiful valley vier; Llove, 
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of faith. And, listening, hearts will | '”9- Amen. octaves. When one scale is finished ther H 
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quarter-century of electronic science In “The Spoon River Anthology” there er young . . . the eight-noted range tha! 
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audible, even at a distance, and re- who sings: “The dust’s for crawling, lined something like this: 7 
sponsive to the most exacting degrees heaven’s for flying—wherefore, O Soul, The Self: Little me ... the child...f . a e 
of modulation. They are simple to | whose wings are grown, soar upward to _ the adolescent .. . the lover . . . the sobet "sh ton 
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If you, too, would like to create a {of the morning and dwell in the utter- yet each is a higher, more responsilk ae n 
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rious 
pepe: 


rath- 
that 
out: 


The Black Things: 


infant jealousy ... 


The dark .. . the 
my little shames... 
middle-sized worries . fear of failure. 

Work: Trying to help ...study... 
avoiding usefulness striving ... 
excelling . . . the profession . . . hobbies. 

God: The Arms that hold safe... 
the Reprimander ... The Friend ... 
The Divine Monologue ... Love... All. 

These notes, or some others like them, 
depending on our own individual make- 
up, are present in varying quantities at 
all times in our developing life, from 
earliest awareness until ultimate crown- 
ing wisdom. 

Our days are melodies made from these 
notes woven into endless patterns. The 
notes are always recognizable, as we 
outgrow one octave and enter upon an- 
other. We emerge from one to the next 
so gently that we hardly realize we have 
lifted each familiar note into a new and 
higher register of meaning. Yet this must 
go on, over and over.... 

Then, thinking about all this, I re- 
membered that table of new adult books 
with the menacing titles. In the same 
instant I had a vision of that little face 
Ilove, which this morning had looked out 
from below the golden bangs, with list- 
lessness and discontent. The adult books 
and the face had something in common. 
Her malady had been that she couldn’t 
fnd anything to do. And that world 
whose voice was the dyspeptic books, this 
weary, jittery, fagged-out world of the 
moment .. . 2 too couldn’t find anything 
it wanted to do. They were two un- 
happy children together, protesting 
against the growing! 

‘Til tell you what’s the matter with 
me,” Miss Boo had said, “I’m half way 
between things.” 

In the destiny of the race, this world 
we know is only a half-grown child. At 
this moment, it cannot find its way back 


tx x We Quelex x x 


Hatred is a precious liquor, a poison 
dearer than that of the Borgias, be- 
cause it is made of our blood, our 


health, our sleep and two-thirds of our 
love. 


Charles Baudelaire 


tke ke keke kek Kk 


to yesterday, and it is afraid to venture 
into tomorrow. 

Perhaps they both need the same kind 
of mothering. Perhaps this spoiled little 
world needs to ask its Mother what it 
had better do. Then She could show it 
what wonders lie ahead, when it is ready 
toaceept them. There are beautiful free- 
oe ahead, as unguessed as the armful 

of books that started Miss Boo’s uni- 
Verse ticking again. 

We'll find. them one by one, if we are 
willing to lay aside the tired old tyran- 
ues. But we must begin with love 
‘rough in our hearts to look for the 
goodness in today, and build from it new 
goodness for tomorrow. 
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NURSERY GRADED COURSE 


PLLA 


Give the three- and four-year-old child a concept of 
God that can become a real and meaningful part of 
his life. This series helps by means of story, song, 
prayer, and activities. Each child’s quarterly is made 
up of twelve new, lovely child life pictures in full 
color and large size, with a seven-line story of the 
lessons. Each teacher’s quarterly contains complete 
lesson and program procedure for the newest to the 
most experienced teacher. It’s new, it’s different... 
like all other Standard material, this new course is 
true-to-the-Bible. 


FOUR PARTS OR QUARTERS 


BOOK 1, OCTOBER QUARTER. “Here We Go to Church” 
teaches child to love the house of his Heavenly Father, 
and to know Jesus is the Christmas gift to us. 

BOOK 2, JANUARY QUARTER. “Jesus Our Friend” tells 
how Jesus becomes a boy and then a man, the Friend 
of all little children. 

BOOK 3, APRIL QUARTER. “God’s Gifts” aims to create 
consciousness that God made the world, gave it to us, 
provides for our needs...for which we owe Him 
thanks and obedience. 

BOOK 4, JULY QUARTER. “We Thank God” tells the 
many things for which we should be grateful. Last 
lessons are review of what has been taught. 


— 35c ea. PUPILS 25c ea. 


SONGS FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


Especially for use with new Nursery Graded 
Course. Most are songs only two lines long, 
which preschool child can sing and memorize. 
Opening songs, prayer songs, praise songs; also 
many songs of relaxation needed by preschool 


Pere 
CHILDREN 


Ke See groups. Beautifully printed; 136 songs, 84x 
LS dsCON®. ‘Price $1.25. Address Desk 62. 
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PAGES crammed with articles 
pages that will 
make you chuckle, pages that will inspire you. 
Every Christian home should have a copy of this 


scrap book on the living room table. Size: 8Y x11. 


POSTPAID $3.00. 


Scrap Book 


| Beautirutty BOUND IN RICH SATINY 


| CLOTH AND STAMPED IN GOLD WITH A 
| BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. SHEL- 


DON, FOR FRAMING. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ASSN. Aug. 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 

Please send.......... copies of DR. SHELDON’S SCRAP 
PN Ol oe iaide idence ne ccdtnincaamnteenaen 
PRN divacsssncsiaiiensiavesnenanecceconeaccusinidetussscadweusnasstiteusenanes 
Address 






Enclosed find ($3.00 for each book) $ 
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The gleaming whiteness of a Sani- 
Flush-cleaned toilet bowl means 
real cleanliness. SANI-FLUSH re- 
moves stains and invisible film 
where germs lurk and odors thrive. 
Remember—a clean toilet bowl 
has no odor. The chemical, disin- 
fecting action of SANI-FLusn, used 
regularly, ensures a clean, odorless 
toilet bowl always. 

No messy scrubbing—effective 
in hard and soft 
water — safe in 
septic tanks—sold 
everywhere. 


Sani “Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 


SAFE For Septic me 


Sani-Flush won’t harm your septic tank. 
This has been proved by a nationally-promi- 
nent research laboratory. Your copy of its 
scientific report is free. Write for it. Address 
The Hygienic Products Co., Dept. 154, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Y Just show big value Christmas 
’~% assortments, Gift Wraps, Every-carp 
day greeting cards to friends, 
organizations, others. Gorgeous de- Assort- 
signs, original features sell amazingly ment 
easy. Huge profits on all assortments. SB 


oe -), Earn easy extracash insparetime! te 


“CN Write today for 1 i: 
Chas.C.SchwerCo.171 I Eim: Dept. W27, Westfield. ‘Mass. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25c and 50c at druggists . . . If your druggist hasn’t 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous tria] box. © 1. p. inc. 


KLUTCH co., Box 4601-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use, Christmas cards, Also cards for all 

occasions. TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 

has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 11 Box 9342 Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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HANDLING OUR HANDICAPS 


(Continued from page 31) 


in the end an advocate of reunion. He 
was a little wisp of a fellow, slight and 
lean, and sickly in appearance. When 
toward the close of the Civil War, 
Stephens met with other commissioners 
to discuss with President Lincoln the 
possibilities of peace, Stephens appeared 
bundled up to his chin in several layers 
of clothing. He unwound a scarf from 
about his neck, removed two overcoats 
and a shawl. Lincoln regarded him, 
much amused, and when the operation 
was done, he said: “Never in my life 
did I see so small a nubbin come out of 
so much husk.” 

Stephens had courage and his handi- 
cap of diminutive stature was as nothing 
against that indomitable will of the little 
man from Georgia. The courage of 
Francis Parkman to write his notable 
books against the handicap of failing 
eyesight is one of the stirring episodes in 
the American realm of letters. This 
man’s handicap of vision was such that 
he could not write more than a single 
paragraph in a whole day; but by and 
by, those paragraphs became books, and 
“The Oregon Trail” is only one of his 
historical volumes. To be acquainted 
with biography is to know these examples 
of courage, often exemplified in obscurity 
as in the case of George Washington 
Carver, sometimes in high places, as for 
example Franklin D. Roosevelt’s brave 
and successful battle with infantile paral- 
ysis. For after much has been said it is 
not what the days may bring to us that 
is important; rather it is what we bring 
to whatever trial a day may offer in the 
way of fortitude and courage. 

It is important that we handle our 
handicaps with perserverance. We may 
fail in overcoming them, and fail again 
and again. We must follow up these 
failures and say, “This thing sha’n’t hap- 
pen again if I can help it,” but should 
it happen, we must not weaken and say, 
“O, what’s the use?” but resolve to sub- 
due it and not be willing to take no for 
an answer. There’s a story of a man who 
faced a crucial test and was seized with 
fear which threatened to paralyze him. 
He had a dream; he thought he was being 
pursued by some terrible monster; he 
ran before it at a breakneck pace, but the 
terrible thing gained on him. At last, 
he felt its hot breath on the back of his 
neck, and in sheer desperation he turned 
and faced the monster; and lo, that 
dreadful thing stopped in its tracks, 
turned about, and ran wildly off, more 
afraid than the man it had pursued. The 
dreamer awoke, pondered the dream, and 
said, “I'll try that out; [ll not run away 
from this thing I have to meet. I'll hit 
it head on,” and he did. 

It is not possible to get control of a 
high temper that has had its way, in a 
week or a month. It may mean the 
discipline of years. A jealous disposition 
is not cured overnight. Any kind of re- 
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construction is always harder than the 
destructive process; it must be in the 
very nature of things. When we handle 
these human limitations with courage 
and persistence, we are on the way to 
victorious living. But there is something 
else more important still. We must bring 
to the handling of our handicaps a strong 
religious faith. It is impossible to over. 
emphasize this factor. Put first things 
first. Who was it who said, “God and 
one make a majority”? 

For one, I greatly admire and enjoy 
the writings of Archibald Rutledge. He 
resides not far from Charleston, S.C. 
He was professor of English for many 
years in a Pennsylvania college. He 
writes about birds, and trees, and rivers 
and lakes, and men and women, and the 
southern Negro in particular. Not a 
great while ago Archibald Rutledge made 
a trip across a southern river on a tiny 
tug boat. In the doorway of the engine 
room he saw a Negro reading the Bible. 
The man was immaculately clean; his 
eyes were clear, and a vast peace with 
God and with man was written on his 
countenance. The engine room was spot- 
lessly clean, something unusual for such 
a boat on such a river. Every piece of 
glass shone in a kind of splendor. Rut. 
ledge asked the engineer, “How in the 
world did you clean up this place and 
make it so decent in here, and how is it 
that you are so clean and peaceful-like 
yourself?” -“Cap’n,” he said, s this 
way: I’se got a glory, and ever’thing 
I tetches I tries to give it part of that 
glory.” Wise man; he could teach us 
all a lesson, one that we need to learn. 
He was as successful in his way, was that 
humble Negro, considering the handicaps 
that were his, as many a white man who 
occupies a high position. 

The apostle Paul had a handicap. He 
had his thorn in the flesh. We do not 
know what it was; some students say 
it was epilepsy, others some grievous 
affliction of the eyes; and Professor W. 
M. Ramsay, who gave his life to the 
study of the missionary journeys of Paul 
and “the seven churches of Asia,” con- 
cluded that the thorn in the flesh was 
malarial fever. Whatever it was, it was 

“a stake” in the flesh, if we were to 
translate the phrase correctly. It was 
not a mere pinprick. And the apostle 
wanted to get rid of it. It stood between 
him and his best efforts. It was a handi- 
cap. He prayed three times that it be 
removed. It wasn’t removed, but God 
gave him grace to bear up under it. 

* * * 

There are handicaps that remain with 
us to the end, but a strong, vital re 
ligious faith will bring us off more than 
conquerors rg ol Him that loves us. 

“I can do all things,” cried this handi- 
capped saint, “I can do all things it 
Him that strengtheneth me.” Yes, @ 
things! 
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FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 
(Continued from page 19) 


believe in the absolute separation of 
Church and State.” Also other distin- 
guished Catholics, notably Cardinal Gib- 
bons, of Baltimore, and Archbishop John 
Ireland, of St. Paul, seemed to disagree. 
Their statements provoked bitter church 
criticisms in Europe. Leo XIII in an 
apostolic letter addressed to Cardinal 
Gibbons in 1899, condemned “heretical 
Americanism.” But Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland have had no suc- 
cessors in this type of leadership in the 
Catholic Church of the United States. 
The beliefs and principles as stated in 
the Paulist pamphlet, “Freedom of Wor- 
ship” with the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman, should be regarded as authori- 


tative. 

12 How do you ex plain the differ- 
ence between religious unity un- 

der war conditions and religious dis- 

unity with rising religious bitterness 

under peace conditions? 

















Answer: 
It is easier for men to die together than 





































h | it is for them to live together. Four 
{ | chaplains of three faiths, on the cargo 
+ § transport Dorchester, each in the tradi- 
e | tion of his particular faith, having done 
d § allthey could to save enlisted men on the 
it ] torpedoed vessel, locked their arms and 
ef in prayer went down together. But the 
is | Catholic church believes “it is a sin to 
1g | participate in the religious rites of any 
at } other denomination.” We believe that 
us J the four chaplains are still together, but 
0. § in an article published in the May issue 
at f of Extension, the national Catholic 
PS | monthly, appear these words, “But -she 
ho } understood that the Catholic Church is 
not so much interested in how or why 
He | men die as in getting them into a Cath- 
ot Folic Heaven when they do.” The article 
aY | in which the sentence appears describes 
us | the conversion of “the versatile Clare 
W. | Booth Luce.” It is from the pen of John 
he TC. OBrien, 
aul 
“i 13 Do these beliefs and principles, 
nn as heretofore stated, support the 
" Constitution of the United States and 
sid the basic American principle of com- 
ihe plete freedom of worship and abso- 
ow lute separation of Church and State— 
di. | Meluding freedom not to worship? 
Ae Answer: 
Constitution of the United States, Ar- 
tile I: “Congress shall make no law 
sith respecting the establishment of religion 
re | “Prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
ai The Virginia Act, establishing religious 
a freedom: “We the General Assembly of 
s Virginia do enact that no man shall be 
sin | “mpelled to frequent or support any 
“all religious worship, place or ministry what- 
soever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, 
ss molested or burthened in his body or 
| 





goods, or shall otherwise suffer, on ac- 
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What's smart strategy for “baby-sitting”? 
0 Pack junior off to bed 
0 Be a stand-in for his Mom 
0 Ask your gang over 
Minding the neighbors’ small fry can be 


good business. If you have “savvy”! Ask 
your librarian for leaflets on games, stories, 





Which make good scents for summer? 


00 Atomic aromas 
O Fragile fragrances 
0 Swoon-perfumes 


Ixnay on heady or powerhouse varieties. 
You can find yummy “matched” scents in 
bubble bath, powder and cologne (matched 
to a teen’s budget, too). Fragile fragrances 
are especially good for summer. That’s when 
you must stay particularly petal-fresh ; 
bathe more often. On “‘certain days,” above 
all. Remember, Kotex contains a deodorant. 
Locked inside each Kotex napkin, this de- 
odorant can’t shake out! 
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u in the know ? 


play materials. In short, take a real interest 
in junior: be a stand-in for his Mom. You 
can get together with the gang some other 
time . . . and even at “trying” times you'll 
feel fluster-free, with Kotex. The special, 
flat tapered ends of Kotex don’t show. They 
prevent revealing outlines, so forget those 
fears . . . choose Kotex! 





How to rate on a first date? 


0 Sling a sharp line 
DO Be a listening-post 
0 Learn his interests 


Being a dumb bunny, or too-too clever, can 
scare your new squire away! Learn his in- 
terests. Talk them over . . . and he’ll soon 
be mighty interested in you. It’s all a 
matter of forgetting about yourself. An art 
you can master on “problem days” as well, 
with the comfort, lasting softness you get 
from Kotex—the napkin made to stay soft 
while wearing. And Kotex’ exclusive safety 
center gives added poise — protection plus! 


A DEODORANT in every Kotex napkin at no extra cost 


More women choose KOTEX 
than all other sanitary napkins 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A BOOK THAT ANSWERS 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CHURCH ORGAN 
COMMITTEE 


This is not a “piece of advertis- 
ing”. It is the most comprehensive 
collection of information ever 
compiled between two covers on 
the subject of planning for, select- 
ing and installing a new church 
organ. It is written in non-tech- 
nical language, but from the ar- 
chitectural and engineering view- 
point. Until—soon—you can see 
and hear the new Wurlitzer Or- 
gan, this book will answer your 
most perplexing problems and en- 
able you to plan intelligently and 
scientifically. Yours for the return 
of the coupon at the bottom. 


ORGAN DIVISION 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dept.CH-8 


Your 


Church 


Your 
Address 





count of his religious opinions or belief; 
but that all men shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain, their opin- 
ions in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge 
or affect their civil capacities.” 


Could the Constitution of the 
United States be changed? 


Answer: 

Yes, by amendment. It is difficult to 
believe that if the Roman Catholic 
Church became a majority church in the 
United States, it would not be bound by 
its belief to change the Constitution. Cer- 
tainly if we, as Protestants, held gen- 
erally concerning our Protestant faith, 
beliefs comparable to those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, we would change the 
Constitution! Our Protestant beliefs and 
principles wrote, and are reflected in, 
the Constitution. We may and do respect 
the faith of our Catholic fellow citizens. 
We would die to defend the freedom 
in which they propagate their faith. With 
the same conviction, loyalty and in- 
tensity with which Catholics defend and 
propagate their faith, let us defend and 
propagate our faith. In doing so, let us 
also practice the admonition of Saint 
Matthew: “Love your enemies, do good 
to those who hate you and pray for those 
who persecute and calumniate you.” 


AN OLD WAY TO NEW LIFE 
(Continued from page 17) 


fessor. “You think you won’t have a 
good time. Well Ill tell you now—you 
won't have a good time. That’s not what 
you’re coming for. When you arrive 
don’t come through the door and then 
look around with a sickly smile, hoping 
to heaven somebody will be polite to 
you. Just stand composedly and as soon 
as you see some man standing alone, walk 
up to him, tell him who you are, ask his 
name and then inquire if he has a hobby. 
Come back and tell me. If he collects 
stamps I'll introduce him to another col- 
lector; if he likes to fish, Il bring him a 


fisherman. Meanwhile, you go looking 
for another candidate. Keep yourself 


busy as if you were hired for the eve- 
ning to look out for everybody’s comfort. 
And promise me you will stay till the 
party is over.” 

Now, such are the unsearchable ways 
of life—Emily had a fine time at the 
party. Having taken Professor Ligon’s 
advice literally, she was actually popular 
that evening. The professor could never 
make her lovely—but she was making 
herself lovable. And, youth being stranger 
than fiction, within six months she mar- 


jried the prize Lothario of the stag line. 


My doctor friend is one of the greatest 
of New York neurologists, and many 
dipsomaniacs came to him after having 
been pronounced incurable by psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysists and other spe- 
| cialists. 





“Know what I do with them?” he 
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asked me. “I'll tell you about a may 
we'll call Bill Wilkins.” 
Bill Wilkins, Wall Street broker, woke 


up one morning in a hospital for drunk. 


ards. Despondently he peered up at the 
house physician and groaned: “Doe, hoy 
many times have I been in this joint” 

“Fifty! You're now our half-century 
plant.” . 

“T suppose liquor is going to kill me?” 

“Bill,” replied the doctor solemnly 
“It won’t be long now.” 

“Then,” said Bill, brightening. “hoy 
about a little snifter to straighten me 
out?” 

“T guess that would be all right.” 
agreed the doctor. “But Ill make a bar. 
gain with you. There’s a young fellow 
in the next room in a pretty bad way, 
He’s here for the first time. Maybe if 
you showed yourself to him as a horrible 
example, you might scare him into stay- 
ing sober for the rest of his life.” 

Instead of resentment at being called 
a horrible example, Bill showed a flicker 
of interest. 

“Okay,” he said. “I'd like to help the 
poor kid. But don’t forget that drink 
when I come back.” 

The boy was certain that he was 
doomed, and Bill, who considered himself 
a glittering agnostic, incredibly heard 
himself pleading with the lad to turn to 
some higher power outside himself. 

“Liquor is a power outside yourself 
that has overcome you,” he urged. “Only 
another outside power—call it God, or 
call it Truth—can save you.” 

Whatever the effect on the boy, Bil 





CREATE A LIVING MEMORIAL 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 


By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 
bonds and the income from them 
insures vacations for underfed chil- 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage of 
good health. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

"I give and bequeath to The Christian He- 
ald Children’s Home, a corporation created by 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, the stm Off ccscvsocscrserscscsonenee 
to be applied to the uses of the said charitable 
corporation.” 


SEBO OP sss icccrscccanmaine 


OPO ert 





greatly impressed himself. Back in his 
own room, he forgot his bargain with 
the doctor. That was more than twelve 
years ago and Bill still hasn't had thet 
promised ‘drink. Thinking of someone 
else at long last, he had given the law 
of unselfishness a chance to work 00 
him; and through him it worked so well 
that he became the founder of Alco 
holics Anonymous. 
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Answers 


TO YOUR QUESTIONS ON 
CHURCH BUILDING 


By E. M. Conover 
CHURCH BUILDING CONSULTANT 


What are the very first steps to take in 
a building program? 

First of all there must be a deep and 
general conviction among the congregation 
as to the need for the new building or 
proposed improvements. This may re- 
quire studies of population and of church 
program needed and promotional work to 
convince the congregation that “some- 
thing must be done.” Then several com- 
mittees and sub-committees to study the 
field and to assemble a description of all 
the rooms and facilities needed should be 
set to work before a “building committee” 
is appointed. In some of the churches 
practically the entire active membership 
is engaged with the work of these com- 
mittees. For 5c in stamps the Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Architecture, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
will send a circular describing a suggested 
plan of organizing for church building or 
improvement. 


Cannot “stock plans” be purchased for 
our new church building, thus saving the 
cost of complete architectural service? 

It is very seldom indeed that plans 
and specifications prepared for a certain 
building program can be used for another 
situation. Outline plans may be studied 
for suggestions and for promotional pur- 
poses, but every church building or im- 
provement project requires, for a satis- 
factory outcome and for real economy, 
specially prepared detailed plans for the 
construction, for the heating and other 
mechanical equipment, and specifications 
of materials and methods of construction 
best adapted for the individual problem. 


How can we make sure that the acous- 
tics in every room will be correct? 

There is now no reason to have an un- 
Katisfactory acoustical condition. Make 
sure that your architect indicates in ad- 
vance exactly what the acoustical results 
vill be. Visit rooms in buildings he has 
designed (provided they were constructed 
exactly as he specified). 


What effect will the Government order 
prohibiting the construction of buildings 
other than homes for veterans have on 
church building? 

In some respects this may have good 
results, if it means that churches will 
more carefully consider their plans before 
ordering the architects to prepare the 
final construction drawings and specifica- 
lons; also, churches may raise more 
money during this period and further in- 
Sure themselves against debts for build- 
ing and improvements. 

Churches that are ready to build and 
teed a new building or improvements 
Aare advised to apply to the nearest Dis- 
net Civilian Production Administration 
ice for permission to build. These dis- 
ict offices have the power to grant per- 

sslon, upon certain conditions, to build. 
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BIBLE LOVERS’ STUDY QUARTERLY 
“Whe ible Expositor aud 
VU P ; 99 


Comments on the International Uniform 
Lesson Topics 


By 


Spirit-filled writers 


* $1.25 a year, payable in advance 

* 35c a quarter, single copy 

* 30c each a quarter, two or more copies 
to one address 


Send in your order today 





UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Bible Catalogue 
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Book Catalogue 
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HELP TRAIN 
PREACHERS 


You can receive a regular income 
on your savings, and at the same = 
time help prepare Presbyterian ministers to preach, 
by accepting an annuity agreement from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 








Through such a contract with this long-estab- 
lished institution, you help develop young men to 
lead Presbyterian congregations, and at the same 
time you receive a regular check. Your income is 
backed by a growing institution 130 years old. 

You will be proud to have a part in training a 
Princeton man. Write: Henry S. Brown, D. D. 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
44 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

Please give me more details of your annuity 
agreement. 
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CARDS 


Complete Line! Exclusive % 
Name Imprinted Personal 
Cards. Also smart Box As- # 
sortments—including 21 @ 
Christmas Folders $1, our ¥ 
famous matched Christmas 7% 
Gift Wrap Ensemble. Reli- uy 
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many others. WRITETODAY 7 
FoR SAMPLES. 
1225 Clifford Av., Dept.D-9 
inc. Rochester 5,N. Y. 
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.. IN THE HEARTS OF 
THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 


..+Is there a loved one whose memory 
you seek to honor in a particularly ex- 
pressive way? Then give a thought, 
please, to the advantages of a Deagan 
Carillon—“The Memorial Sublime” that 
becomes a community landmark. More 


than any other form of tribute, genuine 
bell music has the quality of reaching 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of the 
community. Its stately song is awaited 
with grateful anticipation as an uplift- 
ing interval in the strain and anxieties 
of a troubled world. 

Deagan tubular bells ring out with 
all the pure, rich beauty that 68 years 
of skill and experience have built into 
them. Their appeal is the warm, honest 
appeal of living music produced with- 
out amplification or distortion. Their 
tubular form allows harmonic tuning 
so precise that two, three, four and even 
five bells may be sounded together to 
create effects of breath-taking beauty. 

And each time the carillon pours 
forth its music, the memory of the 
name inscribed on the dedicatory tablet 
is refreshed anew! No tribute could 
be more fitting or inspire so many. 
The cost is far less than that of an old- 
style carillon of comparable carrying 
power. May we send you details?... 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 228 Deagan Bldg., 1770 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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GOD WALKS IN THE JUNGLE 
(Continued from page 33) 


“You surrender?” I gasped. “You 
weren't caught were you?” 

Clara hesitated, then said calmly, “We 
heard you had all been taken and we 
were afraid you might be tortured to tell 
where we were. We just asked someone 
to find out if you had gone.” 

As I stood bent over in the entrance 
of that low cave with stalagmites all 
about me, I thought of the Christians in 
the catacombs of Rome. But here was a 
family who had hidden safely enough, 
and then were willing to surrender them- 
selves, not for a great cause but for our 
family. It was a sobering thought. 

Before we separated in the evening we 
sang, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
and I returned to the forest to care for 
our three children. After three weeks 
we felt that it was safe enough to move 
into a small bark house at the edge of 
the forest where we lived for two years. 

In April, 1943, Ben Viloria, an English 
instructor from Silliman, arrived at our 
little mountain hideout “Do you want 
to go to the States? General MacArthur 
will send a submarine for you,” he de- 
clared. 

Our excitement knew no_ bounds. 
America! Home! Safety! We worked 
furiously to get ready to leave. 

Horses were loaned by friends for the 
one hundred and ten mile trip south to 
the sea. With a large pillow on the sad- 
dle, Elinor rode in front and Norman 
behind me on our horse, Jack. Rodger, 
who was not yet six, rode alone on a 
small horse up steep rocky paths and 
through the plains. When the path was 
too difficult, one of the guerrilla soldiers 
who accompanied us, led the horse and 
Rodger walked. In eleven days we 


| reached the alluring Pacific. 


It was a great thrill to see an Ameri- 
can submarine pop out of the water, 
and as I climbed from a sailboat onto 
the deck, a member of the crew scanning 
the skies, shouted, 

“Hurry up lady, we want to get out 
of here.” 

In his welcoming address to the forty 
of us who had been picked up, Captain 
Walker said, “We hope to land you in 
Australia in about six days.” 

All went well until the third day. I 
was in the officers’ ward room reading 
stories to eleven children, when the 
captain stepped from the door opposite 
and said abruptly to the men in the 
control room, “Put her down three 
hundred and fifty feet and get ready 
for depth charges.” The convoy that 
our captain had gotten into position to 
attack had spotted us. 

The pounding of bombs began almost 
immediately. The terrific concussion 
caused the Crevalle to heave back and 
forth. A bearded officer in white shorts 
appeared in the doorway. “You must be 
absolutely still so they do not get our 
position.” 


Of course the children were afraid, by 
they were not panicky. When I said , 
fearful ten-year-old John, “God cy 
watch over us here as well as he did } 
the mountains,” he responded: “But | 
can hear the water splashing.” It wa 
true. Under the four torpedo tuby 
there were twenty-four tons of wate 
hat splashed every time the ship lurched 
The water had not been there before ye 
attacked the Japanese convoy. 

When another officer appeared at the 
door, a curly haired girl leaped upon hin 
and threw her arms around his neck, | 
took hold of her gently but firmly. 
“Come Jean. These men have work to 
do. You just ask God not to let you be 
afraid.” She folded her little hands and 
said, “Dear God, don’t let any of thos 
bombs hit us and help me not to bk 
afraid. Amen.” 

I would not argue the existence and 
nature of God, but as those fourtee 
depth charges crashed on either side of 
us, an enveloping comfort gave me con 
fidence that we would be cared for. God 
knew our need for comfort and strength, 
For five hours we stayed in that room 
and did not talk above a whisper. When 
the “all clear” was given, Elinor lay 
the table asleep, Norman was stretched 
on the floor with his head on a pile of 
magazines that had dropped from a high 
shelf. A light bulb over the bench where 
Rodger sat had shattered in. splinters 
which flew all over the room—but no one 
was cut. 

When six days later these same chil 
dren stood on Australian soil and played 
in the sunshine, I knew what the Psaln- 
ist meant when he said, ‘Though | 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I shall fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me.” 

If somehow we had perished at sea,! 
am confident that our going would have 
been made easier by a power which some 
men do not believe exists because they 
have never found it, but which is very 
real to those of us who bet our all on its 
existence. 

Our evacuation in the hills of the Phil 
ippines has given us an experience tht 
makes petty annoyances seem insignif- 
cant. It was not always so. We now 
truly appreciate the everyday thing 
about us. Frequently it gives me a thiill 
to set a colorful nutritious meal on the 
table. A floor, a window, is a part of out 
living for which I want to say “Thank 
you.” 

What about the children, you will at 
Elinor, who was born in the Philippine 
and learned to walk and talk in th 
mountains, has been in the Cornell Un 
versity nursery school this winter- 
husky, happy child of four. According 
to the department head she is in g0 
physical condition, codperates well with 
adults and other children, and in th 
Spinet mental test had the vocabulary 
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of an eight-year-old, and in picking out 
story details met the nine-year-old rate. 
Norman and Rodger are well adjusted 
in school and even though they recall 
hearing the Japanese talk in our bark 
house while they hid nearby, and then 
escaped in the night with strangers, they 
have no abnormal fears. Instead of being 
underprivileged children, they often say, 
“Do you remember . . . in the moun- 
tains.” Then they recall the wild mother 
pig, with ten little ones trailing her, sneak 
up to our peanut field. Or the time they 
saw five monkeys scolding because a 
companion had been shot. Or the good 
times they had riding carabaos with the 
mountain children. 

When their daddy was talking about 
Wamego the other day, Elinor said, “Is 
that in this country or Australia or the 
Philippines?” These children have 
learned that the world is very small and 
that places and people are much alike | 
on either side of the Pacific. 

Gardner came back from Santa Tomas | 
internment camp shortly after Easter, | 
1945. It seemed almost like a resurrection | 
after two and a half years of silence. 1 | 
remember hearing Dr. Asa Ferry say | 
that if you ever come to the place in 
your life—even once—when you really 
know God, you will never be the same 
again. He was right. 





EDITORIAL : 
(Continued from page 12) 


of the middle position, unite to support | 
and strengthen their Protestant heritage. | 
And today 6,000 chaplains recently dis- | 
charged from active service, or soon to | 
be discharged, are an example of this | 
unity. One of these, who is theologically | 
a conservative, said recently to the writer, | 
“I come back from the Pacific more | 
a Fundamentalist than ever. Jesus Christ | 
is everything that Alexander Campbell | 
preached. Also I return more than ever | 
a Protestant American. But I shall hold 
firmly my friendship with those Catholics | 
and Jews who became my blood com- | 
rades. But especially I shall keep my | 
fellowship with every Protestant clergy- | 
man, liberal and conservative, who helped | 
men live and die in defense of American | 
freedom and to achieve world peace.” | 
Whether or not the Federal Council | 
will change its preamble, and even though | 
there should be two or more federated | 
movements within our Protestant faith, | 
CuristT1AN Heratp believes that there 
may be and should be; that there must 
and will be a Protestant unity in fellow- 
ship and service, a unity inclusive of all 
Protestants who have a common stake 
in this American way of life and a par- 
ticular responsibility for defending and | 
enlarging freedom of worship. Here is | 
a federation, a movement, a unity that | 
would honor every doctrinal loyalty of 
its individual members; that would en- | 
rich the total religious life of the nation 
and that would strengthen American | 
democracy. 
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THIS is one of the best preacher stories 

yet written. A MIGHTY FORTRESS, by 
Le Grand Cannon, Jr., is much more than 
that; it is a character study—a human 
drama of deep conflicting emotions. It has 
a sustained quality of fine writing that 
gives it a rare distinction. The principal 
character is never painted as a hero. 
There is no apparent effort to make him 
that, but when you lay the book down he 


has somehow become quite heroic. He 


Mar 
garet Lee Runbeck grows upon you, even as he grows from 
writes a book for those who childhood into youth and manhood. He 
would find h; seems to grow upon himself too and those 
what has been lost ’ with whom he associates either grow with 
™ him or are left behind. The woman he 
marries, who was unattractive and cynical 
becomes beautiful and their marriage 
which began as less than a convenience 
tinea emerges as an achievement. Those who 
eisai uthor of Our Miss Boo, ile read the author’s “Look to the Mountain’ 
or Each Other, and The Great Answer 4 will a an equally good time with this 
: story and those who have not, will now 


In these pages Mrs. R , 
- Runbeck weave : 
tee etn read “Look to the Mountain!” 


a i ‘ 
nd eternal human truth into a memorable web of ; 


story. Here is a message of i a Po 

not forget in a incl. At eae a ~ Since I was thrilled by Grecian my- 
stores $1.25, . thology, since I read and absorbed thos 

ancient tales, nothing has so lifted me 

from the stark realities of the present into 

the golden glory of the long past as has 

this “journey to world’s end” —ALEXANDER 


—==~=_ i OF MACEDON, by Harold Lamb. Perhaps 
—S> ae no other man who ever lived, however 
eae \ - long he lived, lived so full and wanton é 


life, as did Alexander in 32 years. He 


Make Sours we te afi io 
E years. Even the best-sellers among Os 
A HAPPY MARRIAG 


torical novels are not more romantic than 
this “Alexander of Macedon.” 

By Dr. O. A. Geiseman 
, rried, or have been married ERA, by J ao. Daniels, ar - - oa 
If you are planning to be ee ‘. book. A frank heart- distinguishe southern writers and states 
only recently, you'll want to concerning the problems of men, is both a labor of love and an 
to-heart talk with youns coup achievement of sound historical value 
marriage. s The author is one of the few men nov 
social, cultural, and intellectual adJ°st° living who was intimately associated with 
all newlyweds—discussed pi i Woodrow Wilson and few men, living 
dead, were or are so competent to a 
ery you raise both the man and his times. 1% 
cal Should be read ing eit. 84 00 ane reminds me strangely of the auto: 
a biography of William Lyon Phelps. It * 
completely different, occupies another field 
altogether and yet in lucid style, sim 
plicity of utterance and conviction bearing 
eloquence, Josephus Daniels and William 
Lyon Phelps are twin writers. This volume 
is a library, with just about every know! 

literary change of pace. 
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A WORLD TO WIN, by Upton Sinclair, is | 
the latest of the Lanny Budd novels. The | oa 5 See es d 
gory opens in Vichy in 1940. The hero |¥@ = a y 
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sings Of the atomic bomb. He has an|} : [p> “ 
adventurous mission into the Arctic and | who gambled for Christ's robe and 
won, is the latest bestseller by 
) a refuge at last in Russia. Under the 
faming pen of this writer, history comes 
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On streets and highways, in hovels 
and hospitals, in prisons and in homes, 
the Salvation Army fights for souls. 


For the soldiers in this army there is 
no armistice, no cessation of battle. Al- 
ways there is sin—the great enemy. Al- 
ways there are souls that need salvation. 

You, too, can share in the spiritual 
and humanitarian work of the Salvation 
Army by securing a Gift Annuity Agree- 
ment. All through your life you will be 
assured of a steady income and at the 
same time you will know that your 
money will go into Christian service 
when you no longer need it. 


These Salvation Army Gift Annuities 
are protected by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, as well 
as by the experience, the integrity and 
the total resources of the Salvation Army, 
a religious and charitable corporation 
organized under the laws of the State 
of New York. 


Salvation Army Annuity Benefits 
























* A guaranteed income for life. 





* Regularity in payments 







* Certain tax exemptions 


*A share in the religious and charitable 
work of this organization. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 






(A New York Corporation) 


120-130 W. 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





Please send me your Annuity Booklet 
No. 5 telling about your plan for a 
life income from a gift. 
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SOMEONE TO REMEMBER 
(Continued from page 36) 


“Thanks,” said Charlotte. “But I feel 
the need of another cup of coffee. Be- 
sides, the walk will do me good this 
morning.” Riding with Irene would short- 
en what little time she had in which to 
decide, for she couldn’t face Mr. Ester- 
brook, she felt, until she knew what she 
was going to do. And she didn’t know 
yet. She didn’t know. Miss Kate, with 
all the force of her personality, hadn’t 
been able to sway Mr. Esterbrook. How 
could she hope to? 

One by one all except Charlotte left 
the table: Old Mr. Shaw to take care of 
his chickens, Phoebe for her job at 
Lally’s, Mrs. Gilroy for her chair beside 
the window in her room where she sat 
|every morning, watching the comings 
and goings of all the neighbors. 

With a sigh Mrs. Jessop sat down at 
her place across from Charlotte and 
poured another cup of coffee for each of 
them. “Don’t know why it is,” she said, 
“but the second cup always tastes better 
than the first, seems like. I reckon it’s 
because they’ve all cleared out, and I 
can set here in peace and sort of plan 
my day out.” 

“T wish you could plan my day out 
too,” said Charlotte. 

Mrs. Jessop looked at her sharply. 
“What’s eating on you, anyway? You 
and Ed been fussing?” 

“Of course not. Can you imagine Ed 
fussing with anyone?” Their conversa- 
tion on Christmas day out at Duff’s Hill 
hadn’t changed Ed at all. He was just 
the same—good-tempered and thought- 
ful and comfortable to be with. If only 
she could be that way with Dave, 
| thought Charlotte. 

“No,” said Mrs. Jessop, “don’t know 
as I can. Ed always was an easygoing 
boy. Mr. Esterbrook ain’t been nagging 
at you, has he? Or Mrs. Esterbrook, 
maybe?” 

“Oh no. She lets me strictly alone. 
You’d think I had smallpox, the way she 
avoids me. And Mr. Esterbrook and I 
get along fine.” 

“Took a notion to you, I guess,” said 
Mrs. Jessop, “right from the beginning. 
And a lucky thing he did, too. Jim Es- 
terbrook’s a man you want to stay on 
the good side of.” 

“He doesn’t seem to have many en- 
emies in Sand Creek,” said Charlotte 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, no. Not out-and-out enemies. 
But not any friends to speak of either. 
Most folks are just kind of leary of him.” 

“T wonder why.” 

“Couldn’t say, exactly.” Mrs. Jessop 
sipped her coffee contentedly. “Of course 
he’s an awful shrewd businessman.” 

“Crooked, you mean?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Jessop slowly. “At 
least, not that anyone knows for sure. 
I recollect he got into some kind of a 
scrape, years ago, when he was a boy. 
That was just before he run off. There’s 
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reckon.” 


forgotten that, | 





{ 
“What did Miss Kate think of the 
Esterbrooks?” Colonia 
“Thought the world and all of Ap. § um F 
gela,” said Mrs. Jessop promptly. “Why. & which ‘ 
that child would’ve been here morning Crown 
till night if her mother’d allowed her. “Whi 
But of course Mrs. Esterbrook wouldn't. & |aratior 
Her and Miss Kate never did get along, & estine- 
When it come to Jim, that was another Jf ness be 
story. For a while there, when he first J Arabs 
offered to put Dave through college, Miss J ence ¢ 
Kate thought he was just it. But then — into @ 
something happened —I don’t rightly §& cities, 
know what—that turned her against him, [JF gown 
made her bitter.” Mrs. Jessop set her & the Jev 
cup down with an air of finality. “Well, J new lif 
it’s all over and done with now. No use ‘Tv 
stewing about it.” and I 
No, thought Charlotte, it isn’t all over office. 
and done with. There’s one more scene tives 
in the play. It may just fizzle out, but | prover 
it’s going to be played through anyway, ture. 
“If I want to stay on the good side of J Most 
Mr. Esterbrook,” she said with a glance § arich 
at her watch, “I'd better be on my way, indepe 
If I expect to get out there by nine. § desire 
thirty, I'll have to run most of the way.” [P could, 
“You'll do no such a thing,” said Mrs, § till th 
Jessop sternly. “’Tain’t worth it. And selves 
Am 
nl) 7 Py Quieres sentec 
point 
le is easier to fight for our principles - 
than to live up to them. —_ 
Alfred Adler ; fi 
tion | 
fy MERE cae the t 
the « 
another thing, young lady, if you ain't home 
looking a little more pert at dinner time, Pales 
I’m going to put you right to bed.” ers VW 
“T’m all right, Mrs. Jessop. Please of Al 
don’t worry about me.” . also 
“Tm not worrying.” Mrs. Jessop Tl 
looked at her fiercely, and then she put vear: 
her hand, swollen and twisted with years lows 
of hard work, over Charlotte’s. “But I estin 
ain’t going to have you fretting yourself had 
down sick over the Esterbrooks or any- ist ¢ 
one else, not if I can help it.” | 
“You have helped me already.” for 
“T’m sure I don’t know how.” Mrs. rupt 
Jessop straightened her glasses and be- and 
gan stacking up the breakfast dishes upri 
briskly. carr 
Charlotte didn’t know either, not ex- mos 
actly. But there was no doubt about it; han 
the little talk with Mrs. Jessop had “wre 
helped her to get things clear in her mind. cite 
She had made her decision, she discov- tacl 
ered as she went down the porch steps, shiy 
drawing in a deep breath of the cold, re- An 
freshing air. In the wintry morning her con 
footsteps rang firm and strong against by 
the sidewalk. lon 
Miss Kate’s diary book had a reassur- I 
ing feel, tucked under her arm. Yes, she lov 
had made up her mind. Foolish or not, ad 
she was going to have one try at Mr. sen 
Esterbrook. : 
It was Dave’s only chance. Br 
(To be continued) fee 
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TROUBLE IN ZION 
(Continued from page 14) 


Colonial Office doesn’t want the Jews to 
tun Palestine into a modern nation 
hich would be an example to the other 
Crown colonies seeking independence. 

“When the Jews took the Balfour Dec- 
aration at its word, they flocked to Pal- 
etine. This barren country—a_ wilder- 
ness before World War II, inhabited by 
Arabs who cared neither for independ- 
ence or civilization—the Jews turned 
into a garden-spot. They built modern 
cities, grew crops that had not been 
grown in two thousand years, and made 
the Jewish section of Palestine seethe with 
new life. 

“lve been all over the British Empire, 
and I know the policy of the Colonial 
ofice. The empire-builders distrust na- 
tives who want to install modern im- 
provements, who seek freedom and cul- 
ture. They are not used to the Jews. 
Most of the latter are Europeans with 
arich background of knowledge, spiritual 
independence and moreover, a burning 
desire to prove to the world that Jews 
could, even under unfavorable conditions, 
till the soil and make a nation for them- 
selves.” 

America has time and again been pre- 
sented with the seemingly official British 
point of view that the Arabs have the 
right to Palestine by virtue of their long 
tenure and their majority of inhabitants. 

“IT remember when the Balfour Declara- 
tion was signed,” van Paassen said. “At 
the time, not a word of protest against 
the establishment of a Jewish national 
home was voiced by any Arabs, either in 
Palestine or outside. In fact, Arab lead- 
ers welcomed the Jews back as true sons 
of Abraham. Don’t forget the Arabs are 
also Semites.” 

Then why have the newspapers for 
years carried stories of Arabs fighting 
Jews, and of the Arab’s cry that Pal- 
estine was theirs and that the British 
had no right to deed it over to the Zion- 
ist cause? 

“Don’t forget I was a newspaperman 
for twenty years,” van Paassen inter- 
rupted. “I first went to Palestine in 1925 
and saw some of the first so-called Arab 
uprisings against the Jews. I found Arabs 
carrying photographs of a wrecked 
mosque (the Arabs are followers of Mo- 
hammed) which bore the imprint 
‘wrecked by Jewish vandals.’ Nothing in- 
cites an Arab as much as a physical at- 
tack upon his religion or place of wor- 
ship. They killed Jews by the dozens. 
And I found that the picture, which was 
completely forged, had been distributed 
by British agents of the Crown’s Co- 
lonial Office.” 

It seems incredible that a liberty- 
loving nation such as England should 
adopt such methods. To this van Paas- 
sen has an answer: 

“There are thousands of Zionists of 
British blood. The av erage Englishman 
feels as do Americans that the Jews must 
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“When I first en- 

rolled for Speed- 

writing, I expected to 

spend many months 

studying shorthand. 

Instead, I found 

Speedwriting so sim- 

ple and natural to 

write that after 

twenty-two days of c 
training, I passed a Civil Service exam- 
ination as a Stenographer. I can sincere- 
ly recommend Speedwriting to any girl 
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| disturbances of 1936, 
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|ish property. 


| along” 
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be given a national home. He has ad- 
mired the way the Jews, who have been 
allowed in Palestine, have created mod- 
ern industry and agriculture there. But 
Britain’s Colonial office cites this very 
constructive spirit as a bad example to 
the Empire! How could the Crown main- 
tain its far-flung domain if all the natives 
caught the fire of industry and national 
spirit that the Jews possess? 

“Under the original Balfour Declara- 
if the Colonial office had not sab- 
otaged it, hundreds of thousands of Jews 
would now be living in Palestine under 
conditions that would any of the 
other British possessions, especially India 
and wide sections of the Arab domain. 
So the Colonial office figured out a plan 
that would be presented to the Christian 
world: 

“Tf there were enough unrest, 
riots and bloodshed, 


awe 


strife, 
wouldn’t the world 


| step back in revulsion and recognize the 


cancellation of the pledge contained 
Balfour Declaration as opportune, 


“Wendell Willkie once told a group of 
newspapermen that he 
convinced the British were the only ones 
who were stirring up the Arabs against 
I agree, and I’ve been in the 


Was 


“Although these Colonial administra- 
tors have never avowed and always de- 
nied their participation, they have carried 
out the plan of corrupting Arab-Jewish 
relations uninterruptedly and in unvaried 
form for years. Don’t forget that Jews 
and Arabs were nowhere and never in 
trouble since the days of Mohammed. 
The Prophet issued special injunctions to 
his followers to deal honorably, justly 
and kindly with the Jews.” 

Van Paassen added that during the 
the Jews decided 
with one common accord not to retaliate, 
not to resist evil with evil, not to kill 
when such Arabs had 


In spite of this and of 
world Zionism’s strenuous efforts to “get 
with the British Colonial Office, 


through Parlia- 
75,000 in the following 


five years, despite the fact that 1939 was 
the worst year of Hitler’s drive to exter- 


|minate the Jews of Europe. 


Then came the war. What role did the 


| Jews play in World War II? 


“First, I'd like to make clear that the 
Arabs in the main prayed for Hitler’s vic- 
tory. In many cases they actively aided 
Rommel, and Arab youths trained to join 
the Nazi paratroop corps. During the 
height of the German push through North 
Africa, the British had to maintain thou- 
sands of troops throughout the Arabian 
world to prevent an uprising of the 
Arabs against the Allies. 

“On the other hand, the Jews flocked 
to join the British colors. Military rec- 


ords are full of their exploits. They in 
many cases volunteered for suicide de. 
tails and thousands never came back 
Palestine industry worked around the 
clock supplying England with material 
and tools of war. British military leader 
in North Africa privately admitted tha 
Palestine probably played a large part jy 
turning back Rommel’s drive to the Sue, 
Canal.” 

Why wasn’t the world made aware of 
this contribution? Van Paassen shrugged 
his shoulders. “The heroism and _ sacri. 
fices of the Palestine Jews was one of the 
best-kept secrets of the war. There 
wasn’t any way the Colonial Office could 
make liberty-loving people understand 
why the Jews were fighting for the Em. 
pire that detested them.” 

Did the man who had visited Palestine 
dozens of times feel that the Arabs were 
being threatened with economic annihila- 
tion by a possible influx of European 
Jews? 

Van Paassen walked to a map and 
pointed to Algeria, Libya, Sudan, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, and Yemen, 
“These and other countries make up the 
Arab world. There are 7,114,927 square 
miles of territory here. 

“Palestine, which the Jews seek for 
their national home, has an area of 10, 
429 square miles. Do you think the state. 
less Jews of the world have a right to this 
tiny strip of territory? 

“The Arab section of Palestine is a 
wilderness. The inhabitants are filthy, 
care little for modern culture or civiliza- 
tion and live as their ancestors lived in 
the Middle Ages. Already Jewish taxes 

(and don’t forget that there are only 
600,000 Jewis in Palestine, as contrasted 
to 1,200,000 Arabs) amount to 85 per- 
cent of the total collected in Palestine. 
Thus the Jew is paying for Arab educa- 
tion and culture, even though the Arab 
doesn’t want it.” 

Granted that Americans agree with van 
Paassen that the Christian world, after 
fighting for the Four Freedoms, owes the 
homeless Jews a home in the Palestine 
they made the spiritual center of civil- 
zation. Granted that, how could America 
interfere with Britain’s business or for- 
eign policies? 

“Don’t forget,” van Paassen smiled, 
“that Britain listens to our voice. Win- 
ston Churchill told me back in 1931 that 
England is very sensitive to Americat 
public opinion. If the United States 
shows a real intensity of feeling about 
the Jewish national home, Churchill told 
me, London would lend a willing ear to 
the argument.” 

What could the individual do in such a 
complicated situation? 

“Write letter after letter to his Senator 
or Congressman, demanding that the res 
olution passed by both bodies be respect- 
ed. Seek in every way to influence mit- 
isters, politicians and all types of leaders 
to argue for the right of the Jews to have 
a nation of their own. To Americans. 
barren, waterless Palestine wouldn't be 
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GREETING CARDS 


Our box of 21 DeLuxe Christmas folders have appropriate Scripture 
Texts and meaningful sentiments that express TRUE CHRISTmas 
spirit. Add Spiritual quality to the Christmas season. Designs are 
artistically ithographed in seven beautifully tinted pastel colors. 
These Christ-honoring cards make peop[®conscious that CHRISTmas 
is Christ’s birthday. Sell — at $1. AsSpecial Sample Offer we 
will mail these 21 folders plus box of beautiful all-occasion folders 
post-paid for $1. Groups raise funds, agents make money, selling 
our complete line of 20 Assortments. Profit upto 100%. Write today! 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO., Shepherdstown,Pa.,Box 28 


High School Course 


MeL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Goas rapidly 8s your time and abilities permit. Course 
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much of a home. Yet it is the two-thou- 


| sand-year-old home of the sons of Israel.” 


Aside from writing such a thought- 
provoking defense of Zionism as “The 
Forgotten Ally,” and lecturing from coast 
to coast, van Paassen preaches in churches 
and synagogues, advocating world-wide 
cooperation in the elimination of such in- 
justices as the refusal to grant the Jews 
a national home. 

“Zionism, I am convinced, is the only 
way to save the Jews from disaster and 
disintegration. What is happening in Pal- 
estine concerns every American, for 
where liberty is denied and religious free- 
dom suppressed, World War ITI is in the 
making. The Jews, subject to a ten-year 
crusade that almost wiped them off the 
face of the earth, only seek to return 
home to the land of the Prophets. Let 
us not forget what Jesus said: Where a 
man’s treasure is there will his heart be 
also.” 


TEA TIME CHAT 
(Continued from page 37) 


what a lot of vitamin C raw cabbage 
can give to your diet. One thing to re- 
member is that the fresher the cabbage 
the better its vitamin content, as with 
all vegetables it loses some of its vita- 
mins while standing around. When you 
are wondering what you can do to make 
the plainest and the oldest vegetable 
more interesting, glance over some of the 
recipes herewith and see if cabbage 
doesn’t take a new lease on life for your 
family. And in using this plentiful food 
item you'll be taking another step in co- 
operating with the conservation program. 


BEFORE ANOTHER ISSUE goes by I want 
to tell my well-wishers how much I ap- 
preciate their birthday wishes. We all 
love to get birthday greetings; the warm, 
friendly, happy feeling they create is 
something everyone loves. And feeling 
sometimes rather far away from you read- 
ers, your notes and cards help tremen- 
dously to bring the circle closer to me. I 
appreciate especially those greetings be- 
cause with them came suggestions and 
questions, and that of course is just the 
nicest kind of a greeting I could get. One 
letter from Mrs. H. J. Thompson of Bay 
St. Louis, Mississippi, proved very inter- 
esting, and I want to share it with you 
right now. Mrs. Thompson, after a very 
lovely birthday greeting says: “The 
CuristIAN HERALD is my special joy and 
I keep it on my bedside table to read 
each night. My Bible and the Curist1an 
HERALD go together and make such good 
reading after a busy day.” 

Mrs. Thompson tells of a hobby show, 
but ladies the angle is different. She 
writes: “In a New Orleans church where 
I belonged, the Women’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service had a fall bazaar and when 
the committee met to make plans, I was 
asked what I would like to do. I said if 
I might have a space, I would like to try 


something different, so they granted it. I| 
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WANTED 


5943 Ministers 
by Easter 1947 


. ... to expand the ranks of our Crusade 
for Freedom through the Protestant 
churches of America. 


Four thousand and fifty seven ministers 
in nineteen denominations and in every sec- 
tion of the nation are already representing 
us. 

Freedom is in peril here because of com- 
munist infiltrations, because of rising pagan 
stateism toward what Paul Hutchinson 
calls the mortal-God level, and because 
unworthy leftists have sought to substitute 
a form of Marxism for historic Christianity. 


However many religious adjectives may 
be used by communists to deceive imprac- 
tical idea lists and humanitarians, com- 
munism is anti-God and anti-American. 


Root Freedom must be restored and 
vouched safe in America so that the lamps 
of Freedom can gradually be rekindled 
over the earth. Our freedom cannot be 
taken for granted. It is worth fighting for. 


American citizens have a right to expect 
leadership in the Crusade for Freedom 
from their churches and ministers. Such 
leadership needs to be mobilized for effec- 
tiveness. This twelve-year-old organization 
invites inquiries and participation, in your 
own way and in your own area of influence. 


We do not fight for any single freedom— 
speech, press, pulpit, enterprise, or assem- 
bly. We crusade for Freedom in the spirit- 
ual, first-cause sense. For recognition of 
man as a child of God, man as master (not 
slave) of the state, for the democratic 
process, for constitutional government, for 
return to the American way of doing things 
and for development of a Christian “cli- 
mate” of Freedom in which all freedoms 
can live as they justify themselves and de- 
serve preservation. May we send you our 
muaeilily bulletin? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Title Guarantee Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 17, New York 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Advisory Committee 

Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, President Carleton 
College 1909-1945; ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; 
UPTON CLOSE, Author, Commentator; CARY EGGLES- 
TON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Founder National 
Small Business Men’s Association; EDGAR J. GOOD- 
SPEED. Bible Scholar, Author; THEODORE GRAEB- 
NER, Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. HAAKE, 
Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT W. HAWKES, United 
States Senator; SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, Missionary; 
RUPERT HUGHES, Author; B. VON KLEIN- 
SMID, Chancellor University Southern California; 
ROBERT A, MILLIKAN, President California Institute of 
Technology ; FELIX MORLEY, Author, Editor; ALFRED 
NOYES, Author; NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergy- 
man; CHANNING POLLOCK, Author, Dramatist, Lec- 
turer; LEONARD €E. READ. President Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. ; ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, 
President University of California; RAY LYMAN WIL- 
BUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford University. 


GOTT WE. DUE, Be on csacssticsssessnscensessensscensinassss Director 
DONALD J. COWLING........ Chairman Advisory Committee 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bidg., Dept. CH8, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
I am a minister of a church and in sympathy with 
your Crusade for Freedom. Place me on your repre- 
sentative list to receive your publications. I under- 
stand there are no financial obligations. 
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Its a NEW 
FORMULA. boss 


kills om 
safe for me 


@ The new Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Pow- 
der has DDT, Boss, and a combination 
of other important ingredients that work 
together to kill fleas . . . without bother- 
ing me. The Sergeant folks worked for 
years to perfect the formula and it has 
been thoroughly tested on dogs... it 
doesn’t stir up the fleas ... it simply kills 
them fast, and sure. Come on, let’s get 


it now at the drug store. We can get 
SKIP-FLEA Soap there, too. 


Sergeants 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER 
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istnas CardS « 


MAKE MONEY-—lots of it—between now and 
Christmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS including 25 for $1. Also fast- 
selling BOXES including our outstanding ““BLUE 
RIBBON’’ ASSORTMENT. Exceptional gift wrappings, etch- 
ings. Religious Assortments. Samples sent on approval. 
No experience necessary. CHAS. A. BELZ CO. 
Dept. A 914 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the reader desiring 

the address of a needle- 

craft magazine, Mrs. L.& 

K. L., Minnesota, writes: P32 

“I’m sure the needlework 

lover would like Aunts 

Ellen’s WORKBASKBT. 

This monthly pattern and 

direction service brings 

the latest creations in 

handcraft and needlework from the coun- 
try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 
$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
ples are sent because each issue contains 
large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 4402 Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo.’’ If you are not delight- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your money and you may keep 
the material received without obligation. 
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decided that we all knew all the things 
the women of the church could do—bak- 
ing cakes, cookies, pies, making candy, 
jelly and the like, all kinds of needlework 
—but I was going to find out what the 
men of our church could do! I called the 
minister first, and said, ‘Dr. Ravlins, 
have you a hobby?’ ‘Why, yes,’ he said, 
‘I make all the mayonnaise my wife and 
three daughters use.’ ‘Will you make a 
jar and come to the bazaar and “lobby 
for your hobby”? The minister was de- 
lighted. So I called a railway mail clerk 
and he said his hobby was making pan- 
cakes with bread crumbs (I wish he’d 
send us that recipe!) . 

“Well, I had to use the stage in our 
Sunday-school room, for you never saw 
anything like it. I charged ten cents ad- 
mission for folks to come in and even 
though there was a good supper being 
served, those fine men just stayed there 
to lobby for their hobby. And what fun 
it was! My husband, a sea captain, 
showed a ship in a bottle, a hooked rug, a 
child’s chair made from a barrel keg. 
Among other things on exhibit were hand- 
made furniture, beautiful wood carving, 
and pet bantam roosters. I never had 
more fun and we turned in a tidy sum. 
Who says the men of any church haven’t 
hobbies? Just get them started telling 
about them, bless their hearts!” 

Just to prove that cabbage can be un- 
plain, try a few of these recipes: 


NORWEGIAN CREAMED CABBAGE 
3 cups shredded cab- 4 teasp. caraway 
bage seeds 
4 cup sour cream salt and pepper 


THE COURT AND THE CAMP 
(Continued from page 40) 


Without saying anything to Jimmy, we 
contacted the Mont Lawn director. Our 
department’s quota of children for the 
camp had already been filled, but could 
not one more be squeezed in? Of course, 
came the reply. Little Sis shrilled with 
delight when she heard about it. But 
Jimmy stormed. That country stuff was 
the bunk; besides, how could he watch 
over her, what with the new job we'd 
found for him and the other kids to care 
for at home? Nevertheless, Little Sis 
went to Mont Lawn. 

And when she got back, Jimmy spent 
an evening gaping at her—and listening. 
Listening to her animated prattle that 
ran through that hovel like a babbling 
brook through a city dump. The rest of 
the family listened too—all nine of them. 
The scrawny little arms and legs had 
filled out, the enormous staring eyes that 
had been so dull and frightened danced; 
the pale skin was golden-tanned. 

Little Sis told all about it, in excited 
phrases, phrases that tumbled over each 
other trying to make a picture for them. 
She had run barefooted through cool 
green grass; had sat before blazing camp- 
fires under the big trees, toasting weiners 
and marshmallows; had frolicked through 
the woods, chasing butterflies. She’d 


Cook the cabbage very quickly jy , 
very little water, drain, add the go, 
cream and the caraway seeds, Seasgy 
with salt and pepper. Cook over hg) 
water for 10 minutes. 


CABBAGE AND SCRAPPLE 
1 small head cabbage 2 tablesp. catsup 
4 pound scrapple Zc. minced leftover 
1 teasp. salt meat or vegetable 
1 tablesp. chili sauce %%4c. cream or milk 
6 strips lean bacon 


Line a greased deep casserole yith 
outer leaves of cabbage head. Core api 
chop remaining cabbage with: scrappy} 
until quite fine. Add seasonings, vem. 
tables, or meat, moisten with cream, an 
fill center of casserole. Arrange bacg, 
over top and bake in moderately hg 
oven, 325 deg. F. for 20 to 30 minute 
or until thoroughly heated and bacon 
crisp. 


SHRIMPS ON CABBAGE 
1 pound fresh or 1 small onion, mince 
canned shrimp 1 tablespoon soy sauye 
small head green or salt 7 
cabbage YZ cup water 
slices bacon, cut in 1 tablesp. vegetable 
inch squares oil 


Fry the bacon over a flame (low) til 
the edges begin to curl and brown, tha 
remove and keep warm. Cook the oni 
in the bacon fat till soft and _ yelloy 
Add the shrimp and soy satice or sal 
Cut the green cabbage into eighth 
Cook with the water and oil for about 
minutes, or until just tender, but not tw 
soft. Put the shrimp in the center of; 
platter, surround it with cabbage, sprir- 
kle with salt and pepper, and with bac 
squares scattered over it. 


learned to swim, gained self-confidence 
lost her shyness, learned what “tean- 
work” means in games. She had hai 
ecstatic fun every minute. 

And soon, as she babbled along, eva 
Jimmy was getting a picture of a worll 
he’d never known existed. He hea! 
the sound of birdsong in the trees and tle 
chirp of crickets in the bushes; he couli 
almost smell the smoke of the campfires 
see the look of the moon cutting a shim 
mering path across the flowing Hudsm 

Moreover, Little Sis made it plain sie 
had learned useful things. Such as hor 
to keep herself and a home clean, how ti 
make beds, fluff up a room with curtaias 
Oh, so many things! 

The other children and Jimmy and tle 
mother who had born him out of wel: 
lock listened for an hour or more, ther 
mouths open. Their mouths still -hadv! 
closed when Little Sis knelt down to di 
play her new knowledge of how to say! 
prayer at bedtime—and urged everyboi! 
to get into the action. “Come on,” st 
laughed gaily, her high spirits draggitt 
them along. “It won’t hurt much!” Aw 
down they all went, self-conscious a! 
grinning, while Little Sis repeated le 
prayer, then bobbed up to announce bit 
proposition for the family’s more abut 
dant life. “How come,” she demande 
“how come we can’t always do thins 
here like they do at camp? Make a 5 
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FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need re- 
placing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Christian flags 
for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
ete. All sizes available in 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 
Tear out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct-fac- 
tory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 
ee 


Take easy, profitable orders for 

Hand Processed Christmas assortment, 

Religious and Everyday cards. Friends, re- 

latives, business people buy on sight. Noex- 
perience ‘needed—make calls spare time or full 

F Be Boost, —_, 3 with 50 for$1 and 25 for $1 
- Name-Imprinted Christmas cards. Send name 
~~) for samples today. COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
642 S. Summer St., Dept. 25-L, Holyoke, Mass. 


SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 
Sunday-school 
lesson helps 


on the Uniform Lessons 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
‘29 . 
A 
ji Cinstnes Ascortments pays 00 $25 cash. Pasy Wen Ere 


extra profits from complete line 22 different assort- c 
tm Stationery. mas Card FREE Samples oe 
of names imprinted Christmas —_ = 50 for $1 


26 for $1 retail. Get 21-car. al. 
ty $68 Hunt Street 


PHILLIPS CARD CO, °° yewten'sastas 


SEASONING HERBS 


Superior quality Basil, Chives. Marjoram Parsley, 
Rosemary, Savory, Tarragon, Thyme, Any four 2 
screw- sep containers, attractively boxed, $1.0 
postpai 


Post VORIS HERB FARM. TAMWORTH. N.H. HERB FARM, TAMWORTH. N. H. 


ASTHMA 


at NO-COST TRIAL OFFER! 


" roy SUFFER FROM BRONCHIAL ASTHMA PAR- 

XYSMS, from coughs, gasping wheezing — write quick 
= daring NO- RISK, NO-COST TRIAL OFFER. In- 
quiries from so-called ‘‘hopeless”’ cases especially invited. 
NACOR, 922-S State Life Bidg., Indianapolis 4, ind. 


SHOW FRIENDS SMART NEW— 


Ei LS et 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 BOXES 
Think of it! 50 beautiful assorted 
Christmas cards sell for only $1.00, 
your profit 50c. Write to-da a for free 
samples. It costs nothing to tr 
JLSHEEREUL CARD CO., Dept. D- {3 WHITE PLAINS. N.Y. 


BECOME A TRAINED 


| CHRISTIAN WRITER 


Experienced Christian writers and authors 
earn $2,000 to $10,000 a year. Christian 
publishers today need them. We train you at 
home in spare time for a Christian writing 
career, Previous experience unnecessary. 
Personal training under supervision of staff 
of SUNDAY Magazine. Write for free 
sample lesson “You Develop Your Story.” 


CHRISTIAN WRITER‘S INSTITUTE 
Dept.H, 800 N. Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill 
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'that behind his criminal act there are a| 


| that technique across. Just as in the case 





of game of it like—huh, can’t we?” | 

The others were without words. But 
Jimmy couldn’t deny the eagerness of 
the big dancing eyes. “Sure, Little Sis,” 
he muttered. “Sure, we'll give it a whirl. 
What’ve we got to lose?” 

In the succeeding weeks, Jimmy dis- 
covered, they had a lot to lose—and a lot 
to gain. And not many months passed 
before there appeared in the record on | 
Jimmy W. this notation: “Entire family 
condition vastly improved. Defendant 
working steadily. Mother also has part- 
time job. Home bright and clean now, a | 
rather miraculous contrast to condition | 
previously described. Applications made 
for four of the other children to go to 
Mont Lawn next summer. . . .” 

And, two years later, the record is 
stamped “Case Closed”—with the follow- 


| ing notation as the concluding paragraph: 


“Defendant’s probation concluded. Full 
restitution made for crime. Family now 
in new home, children in school or work- 
ing. Entire family attends church fairly 
regularly. Condition indicates rehabilita- | 
tion complete.” 

That is one story—just one out of hun- 
dreds—of a family in whose remaking 
Mont Lawn had a vital and important 
part. But it illustrates the Probation | 
Department’s tried and tested philosophy 
and technique. 

But when we start work on a proba- | 
tioner, we always discover that he has | 
neither lived nor sinned unto himself— | 


host of factors that have contributed to | 
his social failure, factors without whose 
correction he will only. fail again and 
again. 

As with Jimmy W., we often have to | 
overcome the probationer’s lack of confi- | 
dence in our intentions. That’s where 
Mont Lawn often has come in. Then we 
have to build in the probationer those 
strengths and new purposes that will 
make him rehabilitate himself. This re- | 
quires some measures he may often con- | 
sider repressive. Such, for example, as | 
our insistence that a man must make 
full restitution, from his own earnings, 
where his crime has taken something of 
value from others. Nobody else, not even 
his own family, is allowed to do it for 
him. To make him fully conscious of his 
misdeed and to build in him the begin- 
nings of a sense of social responsibility, he 
must pay back to his victim every cent. | 
Moreover, he must start a savings 
count, no matter how small. 

The values of such requirements, how- 
ever, become evident to the probationer 
only slowly. He considers them negative. | 
So we must provide positive new goals. | 
Now, you can’t just lecture about new 
goals to a probationer and get more than 
a bored interest. You have to let him— 
and his family—experience those goals. 

Right there Mont Lawn—and camps 
like it—comes in again to help us put | 


ace | 





of Jimmy and Little Sis. 


What a boon it 


| would be if we had a dozen Mont Lawns! 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ico SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ You can’t make par with the fair sex if 
you don’t watch your grooming p’s and q’s. 
Shinola will keep your shoes looking nifty. 
But more than that—the oily waxes in 
Shinola help preserve the leather. It pays to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 

<*- SHINOLA WHITE is a cinch to put on, 
“SS yet it’s hard to rub off. Swell for all 
types of white shoes—leather or fabric. 


/SuINOLA 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


ALL 10¢ 


COLORS 


IN CANADA IT'S 2 IN] 


HRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


For Sale or for Personal use 


Boxed Assortments or in bulk 


Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the 
sick and sorrowing, birthday, Christmas, etc.,—many 
with BIBLE TEXT. The type of Cards that Christian 
people like to keep on hand. 


A Catalog List will be sent on request. 
PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. H Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


Ofitionad College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Up- 
per Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. On Chicago’s love- 
ly North Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and 
specially designed courses for teachers and college 
graduates. Fall term: September 16. 

Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 645K, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Easy Extra Cash 


waiting for you. Expe! rience 


Wrappings. Everyonea prc 
Make up to 100 profit. 


CHRISTMAS 
ds 


HEDENKAMP & COMPANY, ry Gena Dept. A-11, New York 13, W. Y. 
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Provide Your 
Family 

With a 
Wholesome 


Newspaper 
















You, who have long desired a 
clean, daily newspaper that would 
inform, entertain, and inspire every 
member of your family, will find 
it in 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Benefit by its exclusive world 
news, featuring the significant rather 
than the sensational—keen, unbiased 
editorials written from the brother- 
hood-of-man viewpoint — features for 
home, school, work. 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling names the 
Monitor FIRST among America’s news- 
papers, saying. ‘“‘The spirit, the edi- 
torial and journalistic genius creating 
this journal leaves me no alternative 
than to name it first.” 

Use this coupon and 
have the Monitor’s special 
Introductory Offer—5 weeks 


ane enema I 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 






























Enclosed is $1 for which please send 
The Christian Science Monitor’s Intro- 
ductory Offer—5 weeks—(30 issues) to 

















€ YOUR TT SELLING CHRISTMAS 
CARDS TO FRIENDS 


REQUEST 
ACTUAL 


HAV: 


Facinating income 


MONEY MAKING 
BUSINESS. building plan. Make 
'@ money quickly show- 


ext 

ii NEW 1946 Christmas card 

All Occasion, Gift Wrapping and | ASSORTMENT 
Correspondence Notes assort- 

ments. Sell for ER $1.00 each- 

cost you 50c up. EX BONUS. 
oobixberience unnecessary. aPecuect 

hristmas assortment on appr: 


UP TO 100% 
atta 





foremost 21 card $1.00 







JONES ANT KILLER 


Will RID your HOME of ANTS for ONLY 
10¢. For sale at stores, if your store can't 
supply you send 10¢ in stamps, or coin. 











Jones Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You earn larger profits selling Smiling 
Scot Christmas and year ‘round greet- 
ing cards, because Smiling Scot allows 
full quantity discounts on every order 
regardless of size and sends every 
shipment prepaid parcel post! We 
guarantee you will sell every box 
of cards purchased from us or it 
may be returned ond your money 

will be promptly refunded. Large 
variety of beautiful assort- 

ments from which to choose. 













LL TT NO OBLIGATION 
SMILING SCOT 


XB-8 
5 hemp St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Please send me Christmas Card Samples on approval 
Name. —————E 
Address 
I 
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As it is, only a small proportion of those 
families who would be vastly helped 
toward rehabilitation by this means can 
be sent to camp. But those who do get 
what we call the “Mont Lawn Treat- 
ment” seldom fail us. And right here in 
New York City, and out across the coun- 
try, are literally hundreds of Mont Lawn 
alumni who have made good and are 
now making good. All these, it can al- 
most be said without exception, received 
at Mont Lawn their first vision of a new 
and cleaner and nobler life. 

I can look out the window of my office 
in the Criminal Courts Building upon a 
tenement district that is the second worst 
on Manhattan. Out there are a thousand 
Jimmys, a thousand children like Little 
Sis. Thousands of kids who may never 
have a chance at the kind of thing Mont 
Lawn gives. Out there are the Dillingers 
and the Pretty Boy Floyds of five or ten 
or fifteen years hence, the thugs and 
sneak-thieves and felons, the juvenile de- 
linquents, the social misfits—most all of 
whom would be benefited beyond our 
powers to guess, if they had a chance at 
new visions, new goals. 

Mont Lawn has been the means of 
transforming many a life, many a family. 
To it—and to all other camps like it—we 
of the Probation Department will be for- 
ever grateful. Out of the vast wastelands 
of the slums there have come, and will 
continue to come, a host of rehabilitated, 
regenerated people that arise to call 
blessed, Christian Herald’s Children’s 
Home and all those who make it possible! 


SO PEACE HAS COME 
. (Continued from page 39) 


been burned, our good earth not pock- 
marked with bomb-craters and sown 
with unexploded shells. We are in a 
better position to do it than any other 
nation in the world—and if we are as 
intelligent as we are productive, we will 
tighten our belts and do this thing and 
do it now. 

If we are intelligent as Americans we 
will know that hunger listens to the 
hand that brings the food. (The Salva- 
tion Army knows that well; that Army 
feeds a man’s body before attempting to 
feed his soul!) We will know that famine 
is a great destroyer of morale; that 
hunger, poverty and despair gave Hitler 
his chance in Germany, Lenin his chance 
in Russia; that the quickest way to set 
World War III in motion is to let half 
the world starve and freeze to death 
while we throw away more than we need. 
Call it pure selfishness, call it self-preser- 
vation or self-defense, call it anything 
you like: it still counts up to the plain 
truth that insofar as our own peace and 
security as Americans is concerned, we 
Americans should lead the world in offer- 
ing a helping hand to those who are 
down. 

But there is higher ground, a nobler 
reasoning than this. We are a land, a 
people of many churches, churches differ- 
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ing vastly in doctrine and design yy 
churches every one of which is dedicajy 
to the work of One who commanded , 
to feed those who hunger and give dria, 
to those who thirst. And “TInasmuc: 
He said, “Inasmuch as ye have don; 
unto one of the least of these, ye hay 
done it also unto me.” He meant thy 
“inasmuch.” It has been the great o, 
cern of the Church for 1900 years, ay 
now at long last in 1946 this Church hy 
the greatest chance of its history to pro 
its worth to man and its faith to God, 

Herbert Hoover, in his telegram 
Curist1An HERALD, puts it well when ky 
says that the Church is faced not only 
with the challenge to save lives, but t) 
make peace possible and to relight tly 
lamp of Christian compassion. Thy 
Church has no choice here: it must 4 
this thing, or give the lie to her Founder 
Why should it be left to Kiwanis and thy 
Elks? Why should the motion pictur 
theater be recruited in desperate haste ty 
beat anarchy with food and clothes an/ 
garden-seeds and soap? Are we to leay 
it all again to the Red Cross and thy 
politicians? 

To stem this chaos and to lift thi 
half-crushed world is not just a nice ge. 
ture that might pay off in America 
security; it is an obligation thrust upo 
us by the Nazarene. If we fail now, we 
crucify Him afresh. 

But—what can you do? You say yo 
are just one Christian, just one little in- 
dividual, that your church is small and 
far from rich? You may be just on 
Christian—but go up into your attic and 
look around. The old clothes gather 
dust up there can mean the difference 
between life and death in Naples or Wa: 
saw next December. Those old show 
Father threw away because they pinched 
could go on a Chinese foot now wrappel 
in rags. That old dress you didn’t eve 
know was there could be cut up into 
swaddling clothes, to save a baby in 
Athens, around next Christmastime. 60 
down into your cellar and sort out thow 
old tools that haven’t been used since 
grandfather died; take down a can ot 
two of that condensed milk from you 
closet shelf; what will you ever do with 
those discarded toys of Jimmie’s, ove 
there in the corner? You are only oe, 
but there are millions like you, and i 
they all do the same thing at the same 
time . 

Your church is small? Listen! h 
Gettysburg, Ohio, there is a Church ¢ 
the Brethren with a membership of 37% 
in 1946 this church alone will have givel 
to overseas relief nearly $5,000 in cash 
wheat valued at $2,700, thirteen heifes 
valued at $1,300, clothing and other foo 
valued at $600. One woman in a Metl: 
odist church in Tuckahoe, N. Y. (met 
bership 700) became so concerned with 
the thought of children abroad goilt 
without shoes, that she organized the 
churches and the schools of nearby Yor 
kers, enlisted the aid of the Red Cros 
and shipped off forty bags of shoes from 
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Christmas Cards 


New Designs—New Ideas—New Big Values 
Get EASY CASH with amazingly fast sellers. 
Show sparkling new 21 card $1.00 ‘‘Feature’’ 
ME assortment. Has sensational new ‘‘Dia- 
wAS mond Dust’’! Other popular assortments: 
Rist witt!. | Religious, Humorous, Everyday Cards, 
cw Ss wame Gift Wrappings, Stationery, ete. Big 
CARD yp | Value Christmas cards with SENDER’S 
, | ? \NAME only 25 for $1.00 up. Amazing 
95' profits. No experience necessary. Start 
eo, earning now. Samples sent on approval. 
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PROCESS CORP., 1954 S. Troy Street 
Dept. B-6, Chicago 23, Illinois 


HOW CAN I FIND OUT? 


Information can be discreetly developed on any 

matter, person, problem or subject, anywhere, 

through our international facilities. Established 

1922. We invite your inquiries in confidence. 
WILLIAM A. HERMAN 


110 Broadway New York 7, New York 


STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
telling of injurious effect of tobacco 
and of a treatment which hasreliev- 
ed many men. Caution: 
Use only as directed. FREE 
BOOK 


30 Years in Business 
139 Clayton, Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ve mea 8 
ees 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 45 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2387, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


BVO UAL ee RL 
© eo UM RTs oe Os 1 Ole) 
Our *41946 Prize Win- COMPARE! 


ner’’ 21-Folder Christ- our Values, Ideas 
mas Box, sells for $1, 6 
sent on approval. No and Profits! 
investment. Also Re- 
ligious, etchings, glit- 
ter, gift wraps, birth- 
days, everydays, etc. 
Work With A Leader 
backed by a quarter century of ex- 
perience! Get Free Samples of our 
low-priced Christmas Cards, im- 
inted with sender's name, other 
mprints and novelty stationery. 
For Fund Raising! This easy, dig- 
nified, time-tested method raises 
for Religious groups 
throughout the country, your 
organization can benefit, too! Sa 


Pen-'n-Brush Studios, Dept. CH-8, 154 Nassau St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


New Shorthand and Typing Course! 


Simple, easy, understandable! Not a complicated sys- 

tem! Merely requires ordinary study and practice. 

Complete course sent postpaid for only 25c. 
SCRIPTURE-POSTWAYS 

Dept. H, P.O. Box 5325, Philadelphia 42, Penna. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to *100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, 5693 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo., has a new accident | 


policy for men and women of ages 65 | 
to 85. 


It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100 | 
a month for disability, new surgical | 
benefits, up to $100 a month for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 


And the cost is only 1 cent a day, 
$3.65 a year! 





Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 


| the rush of the Christmas season! 





bought Postal policies. This special 
Policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical examina- 
tion—no agents will call. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. Write today. 
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the basement of her church! (She was 
only one Christian, too!) A child died, 
down South, and the stricken parents 
asked those who would have sent flowers 
to subscribe instead to a fund to help feed 
children abroad; to date, some $700 has 
been raised. In southern and _north- 
western Ohio, one denomination alone 
collected 155 cases of eggs for hatching 
and sent them from Dayton, Ohio to 
Warsaw, Poland, by plane. 

Churches of every conceivable size and | 
location are finding it possible to do 
something. They differ in their methods; 
some of them have placed huge wooden 
boxes at the door of the sanctuary, col- 
lecting canned food at every service; 
some have put the campaign in the hands 
of the women’s societies, or young peo- 
ple’s groups. The churches seem to be 
doing most when they combine their 
forces in the community. The Cleveland 
Church Federation, for instance, has sent 
$7,000 to Church World Service for the 
purchase of powdered milk, since last 
February, and probably will send more. 
The Ministerial Association of Marion, 
Illinois, sent the collection from their 
annual Union Thanksgiving Service; that 
could be done in thousands of communi- 
ties. Jews and Christians, working to- 
gether in a Goodwill Festival at Hillside, 
N. J., sent the proceeds of the festival 
overseas. 

The New Hampshire Council of 
Church Women at Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire, contacted stores and _ factories, 
asked for blanket materials, then met 
and sewed blankets. The hardware store 
donated binder twine to tie the packages 





| together—and they shipped two 100- 


pound shipments a week even through 


The 
Federation of Churches in Washington, 


| D. C. acted as a coordinating body for | 


the churches of the city, publicizing the | 


|needs for food, clothing, etc., holding 


mass meetings to stir interest and also 
as a central collecting agency. They col- | 
lected plenty! One Unitarian church has | 
sent in eighty tons of food and seven | 
tons of clothing; the New York Avenue | 
Presbyterian Church gave a concert at | 
Constitution Hall and sent in the pro- | 
ceeds—$1,000! Calvary Baptist sent | 
eight live heifers, and Washington Ca- 
thedral sent six. 

Those churches all did something dif- | 
ferent—in a different way. But they | 
have done nothing that other churches | 
cannot do! 

On page 39 we list some of the things 
your church can do, whether its mem- | 
bership is 50 or 5,000. Study that list | 
carefully. We also list the eight Service 
Centers of Church World Service. Con- | 
tact the Center nearest you for further 
details and information. 

Do it today. Tomorrow may be too 
late. Tomorrow, certainly, there will be 
fresh graves in Europe and Asia, filled 
with the victims of hunger, slain—by our 
carelessness! It is now or never, Church 


of God! 
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New EASY WAY Maker 


FINISH STITCH 


OF STITCHES FOUR LONG STITCHES 
Darn Stockings, TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 
Mend Tears, Attach Zippers 


and Sew On Buttons, too! So 
Once dreaded by every woman, now $ 00 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with this sensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! Fits any sewing 
machine . . . attaches in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darning stockings, a 
button hole guide and easy directions in picture. Test 
at our risk now and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY —ORDER NOW. Just send your 
name and when you receive your button hole attach- 
ment and gift needle threader, deposit only $1.00 plus 
C. O. D. charges thru postman. Do this on the guar- 
antee that if you aren’t delighted in every way, you 
may return purchase for full refund. Or send cash with 
order, we pay postage. Special . . . 3 for $2.50 NOW 
. .. Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 101-K, 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, Hl. 
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Get top sales and profits 

from this DeLuxe Sample 

Line of nationally known, 

extra quality, popular 
priced Christmas Cards. 
agnificent, colorful, right up 

to date in quality, art, design. 
SAM PLE FREE 50 for $1.00 
Sample sent 

FREE. Get this assortment be- 
fore you start. It’s tops in profit- 
making for greeting card sales- 
people everywhere. Also com- 
plete line of Bibles, Books, 
Stationery and Everyday Cards. 
Rush name today for your start- 


ing offer. 
WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept, 5-2 
En257 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 


Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys, 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison. 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty Passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder, 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 40 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 
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“ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM “[ se: 


of sweeF 
Irene 


DRAMATICALLY DEPICTING THE INFLUENCE WROUGHT BY magnific 


no preac 


A VERY VITAL WOMAN OF STRONG CHRISTIAN CHARAC- the infl 


TER AND CONVICTIONS WHO GOES TO SIAM TO IN- -~. 


STRUCT THE KING’S FAMILY AND WINDS UP BY TEACH- en a 
ING THE RULER HIMSELF HOW TO GOVERN HIS PEOPLE _ 
e 
WITH JUSTICE AND EQUITY. EXCELLENT FAMILY FARE ‘ajo 

2 Yank in 
box-offic 
its prod 
do both 
best fil1 
studio t 


: a ' Previou: 

. +? . Lb Spell 
Reviewed by : oO oe Wy the Sw 
THE PROTESTANT , (20th | 


MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL i F oo ea a | Forest 
F ie (7A) Courag: 


jo -. 
Pa) ( 


HEN MARGARET LANDON, ee : 5 A=Adu 
who with her husband spent ten Mite Ny ; = § e Pleas 
missionary years in Siam, brought out 7 : : as are rev 
her fascinating biography of Anna Owens, _ ia : i, aS dience 
it was a foregone conclusion that some y . aa guaran: 
smart movie producer would snap _ it ~~ > : it is m 
up. For here, at long last, was a “differ- P- = 
ent” story. Here was all the color and y “ee a SMC 
character and imagery of the fabulous a ae - color, | 
Orient. And here was this idealistic little jim ey] that ha 
Englishwoman, aggressive and determined, & * taches 
pitted against an intelligent but medieval Gale Sondergaard (as Lady Thiang, mother of the king’s successor, and herself 
eet ge ag — a a a product of Christian missionary effort), pleads with Irene Dunne (as Anna) to 
tion, providing all that potential clash be- help mold her son into a wiser and more kind-hearted monarch than was his father. 
tween different personalities and differing 
ways of life that is so dear to the heart of ae ce : 
the dramatist. treat “Anna.” Producers quite invariably 

Not so easy to forecast was the manner et Strange notions when they bend in 
in which the movie-rights purchaser would _ Obeisance before the box office—a posture 
said to be both habitual and universal 
among certain Hollywood magnates. The 
possibilities for maltreatment of the story 
were many and varied. For instance, the 
temptation to subordinate character to 
“spectacle,” to overplay the harem fea- 
tures, to make oriental doubletalk and 
risque situations grow out of the conflu- 
ence of oriental and occidental thinking 
about woman and her place—this must 
have been strong and beguiling. 

But, be it said to the credit of the pro- 
ducer and of the studio (20th Century- 
Fox), the temptation was nobly resisted. Anna impresses upon the young prince 
And the result is a film as elevating as itis gpd heir to the throne his great chance J put 0 
entertaining, as dignified in its moral pre- ‘ sod 
cepts as it is distinguished in its crafts. t© improve the people’s welfare after F ° 





horse 
ter fp 





: . ; an UI 
manship. he succeeds to the rulership of Siam J jy ;, 
For those who have not read the book, with 
the real-life story here depicted is of an water. The conflict between these two more 


English schoolteacher who, after the death _ strong-willed personalities, and the even: 
of her soldier-husband in India, goes to tual emergence of Anna as the power be: | 
Siam in the early 1860's to teach the hind a throne whose occupant is at times J gj, 
King’s English to the Siamese king’s fam- capricious and petulant but at all times 





ily and ends up by teaching the king how ambitious for his country’s progress, i ig 

to rule his country with some semblance _ really something to witness. There are F yi, 

“Who’s that woman?” demands the of civilized equity and justice. many amusing scenes and many dramatic oelne 
king when Anna, weary of waiting for Because the king, like all his subjects, ones. But Anna’s prestige finally reachts J toy, 
hi ahtens th di holds a dim view of woman in any other _ its high point when, at the close, the king mani 
is regal whim to grant her an audi- ole than chattel for the lordly male, Anna__ dies with grateful words on his lips for his prep. 
ence, storms into the royal presence. is no sooner in Bangkok than she is in hot true friend and counsellor, and his son. of E 
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wrefully indoctrinated by Anna, ascends 
he throne with a rousing announcement 
of sweeping reforms. 

Jrene Dunne as “Anna” turns in a 
magnificent performance. While there is 
90 preachment, Anna shows unmistakably 
the influence wrought by a person of 
rong Christian character and convictions. 
4nd Rex Harrison, as the king, is as 
good a candidate for an “Oscar” as we 
have seen in many a day. It is his first 
American film, though he has been fea- 
jued in such pictures as “The Citadel,” 
‘Major Barbara” and, more recently, “A 
Yank in London.” 

This picture may not build up great 
box-office or win the Academy Award for 
its producer and principals. But it should 
do both. In our opinion, it is easily the 
best film yet to come from any major 
studio this year. 


Previous “Pictures of the Month’: 

Spellbound (United Artists); A Walk in 
the Sun (20th Cent.-Fox); Dragonwyck 
(20th Cent.-Fox); Bandit of Sherwood 
Forest (Columbia); Devotion (Warner) ; 
Courage of Lassie (MGM). 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 
Audience Suitability 

A=—Adults; YP—Young People; F—Family. 
Please read these reviews carefully ; they 
are reviews, not endorsements. The “au- 
dience suitability” classification is not a 
guarantee that the film is without fault; 
itis merely a guide. 


SMOKY. (20th Cent.-Fox) In Techni- 
color, this is the story of a horse and all 
that happens to him from the time he de- 
taches himself from a wild herd until he is 





“Smoky” is the story of a beautiful 
horse. Fred MacMurray and Anne Bax- 
ter play leading roles in this film. 


put out to pasture. In between, there is 
good enough action—and acting—to merit 
an unreserved recommendation. Beauti- 
ful in conception, plot and photography, 
with some good moral values, it is one 
more argument for clean films. F 


0.S.S. (Paramount) A documented 
film, in the form of a story, depicting the 
operations of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
es. Dramatically told and well portrayed 
with Alan Ladd and Gerald Fitzgerald as 
Pnncipals. The incidents, based on facts, 
reveal the fine spirit and devotion to duty 
manifested by these unsung heroes in 


Preparing the way for the Allied invasion 
of Europe. F 
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DRESSED TO KILL. (Universal) 
Sherlock Holmes (Basil Rathbone) and 
Dr. Watson (Nigel Bruce) again on the 
hunt for their quarry—this time a ruthless 
band of criminals moving in the best 
society. Entertaining and well acted. F 
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I's Up To Ust” 


E IN motion pictures have two’ 


things to sell. We want—or at 
least | want—to try through this very 
potent medium to make religion a real 
part of the life of the community. | 
think a man is a better man and a hap- 
pier man if he is informed about the 
church and the men and women of the 
church; if he tries, with however many 
backslidings, to live a religious life. Let 
us enlist the aid of motion pictures to 
so inform our’ young people. Let us 
urge the making of motion pictures 
which tell the Bible story—Old and New 
Testaments! 

The second thing | would like to see 
arrived at is perhaps more likely of 
achievement. This is an insistence on 
the “‘moral point of view,” in the treat- 
ment of any story selected to be filmed. 
By all means let us have stories of every 
kind, concerning people in all walks of 
life. But let us make it known that we, 
the people, will support the movies that 
tell a story with right moral values. And 
| don’t think the fact that the villain al- 
ways gets it in the neck is enough, 
either. | have seen excellent pictures 
wherein: technically ‘‘crime doesn’t 
pay,” and the villain dies in agony and 
all the rest of it, which still seems to me 
and my children to be an off-center 

approach to living which makes more 


of an impression than the death 


‘ agonies of the villain. 

All we're doing now is to protest 
after the picture is released. Let's get 
together and be articulate before it is 
made! 


ewe we keke keke kk 


THE SEARCHING WIND. (Para- 
mount) Based on the play by Lillian Hell- 
man which aroused much interest because 
of its timeliness, this film now seems to 
come rather late in pointing up our failure 
to recognize and squelch the rise of dic- 
tators and thus forestall World War II. 


PET 


The story emphasizes mistakes but does 
not rectify them. A 


TWO SMART PEOPLE. (MGM) Two 
swindlers (John Hodiak and Lucille Ball) 
cross paths while trying to cheat a man 
out of his money. Each betrays the other. 
They destroy the only decent chance for 
honest living that has come to them— 
their love for each other—thus showing 
that crime is not smart at all. A YP 


SOMEWHERE IN THE NIGHT. 
(20th Cent.-Fox) A Marine with amnesia 
(John Hodiak) in search of his identity 
tangles himself with a tough assortment 
of characters and experiences. The agony 
of the amnesia victim is real, but there 
are many confusing elements in the story 
—and, it strikes us, there are better ways 
to help a man find himself than putting 
him through such a maze of doubtful cir- 
cumstances. 


ONE MORE TOMORROW. (Warner) 
What happens when a playboy (Dennis 
Morgan), bored by the aimless life of his 
set, gets interested in a girl photographer 
(Ann Sheridan) for a New York magazine. 
There is an easy divorce, and the constant 
social drinking is not only objectionable 
but tiresome. (Are Hollywood writers so 
bereft of imagination that they cannot 
think of any better “minor action” than 
repeated tippling?) A YP 


Second Raters: 


Inside Job. (Universal) The root of 
much evil is covetousness—in this case, 
for easy living. A YP. The French Key. 
(Republic) Obvious “whodunit” which 
ails to intrigue; too much drinking. A. 
Galloping Thunder. (Columbia) “Durango 
Kid” rides again, rather pointlessly. F. 


Definitely Not Recommended: 


The Strange Triangle. (20th Cent.-Fox) 
Just what title implies. Punishment for all 
the wrongs on the list does not redeem a 
story built on violation of moral and ethi- 
cal codes. Constant drinking. 


Her Kind of Man. (Warner) Unpleas- 
ant story of gangster, his evil life and 
miserable end. Liquor, gambling and 
crime made to seem very congenial. 


Previously Disapproved: Scarlet Street 
(Universal); Shock (20th Cent.-Fox); 
The Blue Dahlia (Paramount); Bedlam 
(RKO); Three Strangers (Warner); The 
Postman Always Rings Twice (MGM); 
Suspense (Monogram). 


Previously Reviewed: 


The House I Live In F; They Were Ex- 
pendable A, YP; Danny Boy F; A Walk In 
The Sun A, YP; The Enchanted Forest F; 
The Bells of St. Mary’s F; The Harvey 
Girls A, YP; What Next, Corporal Har- 
grove? F; Spellbound A; Dragonwyck F; 
Bandit of Sherwood Forest F; The Vir- 
ginian F; Bad Bascom F; Partners in Time 
F; Burma Victory F; The Green Years F; 
So Goes My Love F; Make Mine Music 
F; Yank In London A; Saratoga Trunk A; 
The Kid From Brooklyn F; Courage of 
Lassie F; Boys’ Ranch F; Cluny Brown F; 
Renegades F; The Stranger A. YP; Sunset 
Pass F? Do You Love Me? F; Vacation 
From Marriage A, YP. 
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“UNBLOCK” ye 
DIGESTIVE TRAGT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get real relief from headache, 
sour stomach, gas and bad breath by taking 
soda and other alkalizers if the true cause of 
your trouble is constipation. 


In this case, your real trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. But in the intestinal tract where 
80% of your food is digested. And when it gets 
blocked it fails to digest properly. 

What you want for real relief is not soda or 
an alkalizer—but something to “‘unblock” your 
intestinal tract. Something to clean it out 
effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take them as 
directed. They gently and effectively “unblock” 
your digestive tract. This permits your food to 
move along normally. Nature’s own digestive 
juices can then reach it. You get genuine relief 
that makes you feel really good again. 

Buy Carter’s Pills—25¢ at any drugstore. 
“Unblock” your intestinal tract for real relief 
from indigestion, 
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geous designs sell fast at 60 

for $1 and 25 for $1. Every sale pays 

you handsome profit. Noexperience needed. 

‘REE SAMPLES given you, with full instructions. 

BOX ASSORTMENTS BOOST EARNINGS 

Make EXTRA MONEY quickly selling new 

Christmas card box assortments. Religious, 

Christmas, ‘‘Oilette’’, Everyday cards etc. 
Each a money making paar Also QUIC 

CASH PLAN for churches, lodges, etc. es 

samples of Personal cards. rite today! 


Wetmore & Sugden, Inc.. 749 Monroe Ave. Td a 
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4, Make extra money in full or spare 
time. Big assortment. Actual full 
4 sized packages sent for own use and 
~ to show friends and neighbors. Take 
2 orders. Big profits. Complete facts 
ushed to you. Be first in your terri- 
ory. Rush name on post card, 
FOSTER BROTHERS CO. 
~ Dept. 388 Decatur, Illinois 








Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to SO 
Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. rge full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good money in 
spare time. You can win independence 
nd prepare for future security by 
training at home and qualifying for 


The College of Swedish Massage 


Dept. 665K, 100 E Ohio St. Chicago 11 
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AMAZING “ OILETTE’’ CARDS 
Like costly oil paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Gets orders fast. Gor- 
eous Christmas Gards with name, 25 for 
gr up. 9 other profit Assortments New 
Up to100%, broke. 
Write today for Samples on approval. 
PUROCO.2801 Locust, Dept. 63- K, St. Louis, Mo. 
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i You can learn practical nursing at home 
' in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
t sicians. Thousands of graduates. 47th 
é yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
a hospital. Another saved $400 while 

‘ learning. Equipment included. Men, 

va women 18 to 60. High School not re- 
quired. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 558, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago #1, IN. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City State Age 
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WITHOUT ROOTS 
(Continued from page 27) 


Rachel Morley’s dreams were going to 
come true, because Mary could make 
them possible. Lucy hadn’t had an aunt 
who could do that; Rachel did. 

They bumped along the road in silence 
for a while then, Mary busy with her 
own thoughts, her own plans . . . Ike’s 
weatherbeaten face telling her exactly 
nothing. Finally, far out beyond Pent- 
ville, they turned down a narrow, dusty 
dirt road, jogged past unfenced fields and, 
suddenly, there they were. 

There were a host of betraying emo- 
tions playing havoc with Mary’s thoughts 
as she climbed out of the taxi, crushed 
a two dollar bill into Ike’s hand and 
silenced his surprised protest. Then, 
bending down to pick up her suitcase, 
she mounted the porch steps. Just why 
she should have been hesitant and sud- 
denly afraid of her welcome, she didn’t 
know ... but she was. There was a brief 
interval when she choked at sight of the 
simple spray of flowers beside the bell, 
then she rapped briskly . . . and waited. 
She lived a thousand lifetimes before she 
heard footsteps inside and the door was 
flung open by a wide-eyed blonde girl 
who surveyed her solemnly with no recog- 
nition in her blue eyes. Mary stifled her 
disappointment how was Rachel 
Morley to recognize her? 

“You’re Rachel, aren’t you?” Mary 
asked brightly, adding, “I’m your Aunt 
Mary ... from Chicago.” 

There was no answering smile as the 
girl’s eyes swept over her, but she swung 
the door open wide for Mary. 

“Why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming? Pa would have driven to town 
for you,” was all she said. 

“T got Ike to bring me out. Besides, I 
wasn’t sure I could get here . . . in time.” 

It was to be that afternoon, Mary 
knew, when they would lay her sister 
away in the little graveyard behind the 
church at the edge of town. It would be 
like all other Pentville funerals . . . the 
minister standing beside the grave while 
someone sang. Then the rest of them 
would go away, to leave the family alone 
with their loved one . . . until they, too, 
went home in the quiet dusk and life 
would go on just as usual. 

The next few moments were a strange 
and unhappy jumble of welcomes and 
tears, embraces and brief exchanges of 
news. Will was graver and older than 
she had expected. He shook hands warm- 
ly but he seemed too big and ill at ease 

for the house. Will was the sort who had 
to have wide fields and vast forests to 
look at home. 

Will’s sister was there, too, a nonde- 
script, grey-haired woman who bustled 
around with eager desire to make her 
brother’s family as comfortable as she 
could. 

The kitchen 
after the small, 
Sheridan Road 


seemed almost barren, 
compact one in Mary’s 
apartment. And yet it 
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‘Yes, I 
med, gra 
ing some 





was far better, more modern than jy 
one in the old Stanton farmhouse whey 
Mary and Lucy had spent their girlhooj 
It was cold, too, with the raw chill of » 
early spring . . . and, looking from ty 
kitchen window, far down the valley x 
the clustered spires of Pentville, th 
broad stretch of field and farm and foreg 
that breathed the spirit of the pioneen 
Mary felt suddenly as if only the othex 
belonged here . . . and she, of all of them, 
was a stranger. 

Lucy looked at peace with the worl 
at last. Death had eased away the ling 
of work and worry in her face and Mar 
even imagined that a trace of a cop. 
tented smile curled about her still lip: 
As if, for the first time, she didn’t have 
to wonder if the spring drought would 
ruin the crops or if the potatoes 
would bring enough to pay for the winter 
coal. Mary found herself wanting to tel 
Lucy that she could, indeed, rest peace. 
fully . . . that Will would come throug) 
somehow, as he had always done, and 
Rachel would be taken care of. Rachel § 
would come to Chicago . . . she'd go tf 
the Conservatory . she’d meet the 
kind of people Lucy, herself, would have 
met if she’d gone to Boston that fateful 
year when Pa Stanton had his stroke 
Rachel would be in recitals, she'd go to 
gay parties and, eventually, she’d mee 
some young lawyer or banker or engineer 
and find her own niche in life out there, 

It was all very much as she had ex. 
pected .. . the little procession winding 
its slow, sorrowful way to Mount Peace. 
ful Cemetery . . . the minister’s voice 
saying something about “ashes to ashes’ 
and finally the tenor singing. . . . 

And then they were back in the oll 
farmhouse that seemed clammier than 
ever .. . and lonelier. As if part of it 
was actually gone. Perhaps it was... 
that subtle part that had been Lucy 
working, planning and singing to herself 
as she made dinner. Mary began to re 
gret having come . . . better get it al 
over with tonight, so she and Rachel 
could start back tomorrow. 

She helped the girl with the dishes 
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over Will’s quiet protest that she wasif} “Hov 
guest and what did Rachel think, letting f Will?” 
her work like that? Rachel was so muci } “Wel 
like Lucy had been . quiet, proud, f won't « 
reserved ... and, Mary suspected, watel- J But N 
ing the straight line of her back, stub- J at leas 
born. The swift tide of memory took her f to clos 
back over the years to the time Lucy § too big 
had the chance to go to Boston . . . and J and me 
gave it up to nurse Pa Stanton. “Th 

“I hear you’re quite a musiciat, J Mary 
Rachel,” Mary ventured, at last, piling § her vo 
plates away. “How do you find so much § them ; 
time . . , going to school, helping with Nel 
the chores, singing in the choir?” that | 

“Oh, I manage. Besides, school’s cloe F Will's 
... I’m lucky. And it seems as if yo! F be us 
always find time for things you have to F there. 
do.” Rachel favored her with one of het F “Ty 
rare, swift smiles. “It'll 

Mary thought a little about het ff of st 
niece’s simple philosophy. AUGt 
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‘Yes, I suppose that’s true,” she re-| 
med, gravely. “Are you planning on | 
ing someWhere to study . . . music, I} 


bean? 

No.” The one word was like an icicle 

dear and cold and hard. 

Mary was taken back. “But why not, | 
ychel? Everyone tells me you’re very 

lented.”” 

“Oh, everyone!” Rachel dismissed it 
htly, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
Tm only one of twenty in the choir . . . | 
ind they all sing as well as I do. The 
aly reason they let me lead the Fourth 
f July singing is because Pa is generally 
jairman of the affair, being a veteran 
nd all that, and I suppose they’re being 
lite to me.” 

But it isn’t only that, Mary accused 
«in her own thoughts! Deep down 
underneath were a host of ambitions and 
: Popes Rachel was burying. Just as Lucy 
ad buried hers nearly twenty years be- 
ore. Momentarily Mary wondered who 

_.or what . . . was causing this slow 
lath of dreams. Especially in a rugged 
and where grim perseverance and stern 
ortitude had laid the first foundations 
of a liberty-loving nation. 

“You mustn’t say that until you’re 
ure. I’d be very proud to have a 
ieee Who was a famous singer,’ Mary 
faltered, uncertainly, like a nervous ado- 
lescent, knowing she was getting no- 
shere with the girl. 

Rachel only smiled . . . a faraway, too- 
dd smile and reached (with true Stanton 
thrift) for the kitchen light switch, to 
plunge the room into darkness before 
they left it. 

“I'm afraid you’ll have a long wait for 
anything like that, Aunt Mary,” she said, 
briefly, and stopped long enough on the 
vay to the parlor to pick up a basket of 
damning before she dropped into a chair. 

Will was there, too, just staring 
straight ahead . . . and his sister, Nellie 
Smith. They looked up with wavering 
smiles, but neither said anything about 
Rachel . . . and her darning. Eighteen- 
year-old Rachel . . . already settling 
down into the comfortable lines of least- 
resistance! 





“How are you going to make out here, 
Will?” she asked, finally. 

“Well enough, I guess. Of course, it 
won't ever be the same without Lucy. 
But Nellie’s going to stay a space... 
at least till we get settled. I want her 
to close up her place in town, it’s far 
too big for her now that she’s all alone, 
and move out here with us.” 

“That... that would be a good idea,” 
Mary heard herself say and wondered if 
her voice sounded as strangely stilted to 
them as it did to her. 

Nellie Smith flashed her a swift smile 
that held no joy, just gratitude that 
Wills sister-in-law didn’t feel she would 
usurping Lucy’s place by moving out 
there. 
; “That's what I tell her,” Will nodded. 
Ttll take a little time to get things sort 
of straightened out . . . and not feeling 
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of those unfortunates whom alcohol 


is depriving of health and opportunity, remember this: Drunkenness is 
a disease and as such is subject to control. The McTaggart System functions 
on this basis. Its pure vegetable liquids destroy totally the taste or craving 
for alcohol and free a person from all need or desire for this stimulant. 
In fact they create an antipathy to it. The nefvous, digestive and circu- 
latory systems are naturally benefited. No hospitalization of any kind is 


needed. This is strictly a 


HOME SYSTEM 


It does not interfere in any way with daily business or social routine. Effects are 
noticeable within a few days. While it is eliminating the alcohol from the system 
it is supplying a substitute which is temporarily needed, but this substitute is a purely 
vegetable tincture and is non-narcotic. Therefore stimulants are discontinued without 
any inconvenience. With the craving for alcohol gone, no will power is required for 
continuous abstinence from drink. The cost is very moderate and is covered many 
times over by the financial savings effected. Write for literature. 
> ee ee 


IMPORTANT — Dr. McTaggart’s 


| McTAGGART SUPPLY CO., 1011 Woodward Ave 
System has a 40-year record of " » 
cian Wienre | Dept. C-15, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
the distinct understanding that if | Without obligation, send me your booklet on 
at the 4 of the prescribed | the McTaggart System in a plain envelope. 


period results are not entirely | Nome 
satisfactory its purchase price | Address 
will be promptly refunded. | City 
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Zp COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your 
hair without any experience. 
It’s easy! The excess hair 
comes off smooth and easi- 
ly by just pulling trimmer 
through hair like an or- 
dinary comb. Also re- 
moves hair from legs— 
armpits. Save on hair- 
cut bills . . . Trim your 
own hair or the whole 
family’s. Send 59c and 
your Comb-A-Trim will 
be sent at once. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for $ 
2 Comb-A-Trims for 
5 Extra Blades and save (8c. 
(Year’s Supply) 25c 
COMB-A-TRIM CO. 
1734 Carew Tower, Dept. S-35 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat. dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each 
gasp for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the struggle to breathe; if you 
feel the disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you 
could learn of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 819-T Frontier Bide. 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
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A New Interpretation of Religion 


Are you religious? If so, you will want to read 
this new book ‘‘What Is Life?’’ It expounds a 
new and vitalizing way of living. based upon 
the words and deeds of the great Teacher. The 
doctrine it teaches is one of advanced Protes- 
tantism—a science of the spirit. It is a first 
primer text book, the basis of the new Church 
of America, (Edward Campbell, Pres.) founded 
by a group of Michigan Protestant business 
men. Send for it today—only 50c postpaid. 


EDWARD CAMPBELL 
P.O. Box 2513 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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A SENSATIONAL SELLER FOR AGENTS. sixteen lifelike 


figures in full color. An amazing portrayal of the actual Man- 
ger scene in lustrous, washable finish. Sturdily made. Gives 
young and old a vivid, lasting idea of the Birth of Christ. De- 


scriptive folder enclosed. This big, ready-to-gift-wrap box is 


bargain sensation. Send $1 for sample. Also sell America’s 
finest Christmas Cards and Everyday Assortments, both 
Books and 


with and without Scripture Text and Bibles, 
Stationery. 


WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 2-M 
257 So. Spring St- 


Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


too strange, of course.” 

He let it rest there and Mary plunged 
into the opening, grateful for the un- 
expected opportunity. 

“T’d like to take Rachel back with 
me,” she announced and the silence in 
the room was suddenly so thick it could 
have been cut with scissors. 

Rachel dropped her darning back into 
the basket, looked up at her aunt and 
opened her mouth as if about to speak, 
but then, apparently thinking better of 
it, said nothing. Nellie cast furtive 
glances from Rachel to Will but ven- 
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without Needle and Thread! 
NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, 
vou iron! Quickly, easily, 
worn spots in shirts, blouses, coats, dresses, 
sers, underwear, hosiery, bedsheets, towels, 
cloths, etc. Mends are smooth and neat; 
Will not come off; stands washing, 


ing and darning. Save money! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


send name at once. 
SEND NO MONEY-—just your name. 
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Extra money selling outstanding 
$1.00 Christmas card assortment to friends. Costs 
you 50c up per box. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping. 
Birthday assortments 35c up. Extra Bonus. Request 
sample $1.00 Christmas box on approval. FREE 
sample 50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 Personal Christ- 
mas card and Stationery Portfolios. Special Offers. 
ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-94, Elmira, W. Y. 
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New Treatment 


GO @ Gets Real Results 


People don’t like to talk about Pin-Worm 
infection. Sometimes they are too embar- 
rassed to mention the tormenting rectal 
itching. And in many cases they have not 
known of any effective way to deal with 
this pest that lives inside the human body. 

Today, thanks to a special, medically rec- 
ognized drug (gentian violet), a highly ef- 
fective treatment has been made possible. 
This drug is the vital ingredient in P-W, 
the Pin-Worm tablets developed in the 
laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W tablets act 
in a special way to remove Pin-Worms. 

So if you suspect Pin-Worms in your 
child or yourself, ask your druggist for a 
package of JAYNE'S P-W right away, 
and follow the directions. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


It’s easy to remember : P-W for Pin-Worms! 


DEAF 


ZX NO BATTERY 
(C410 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device WITHOUT BAT- 
TERY. Worn on ear. Inconspicuous, Flesh 
tinted, Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send 
coupon today for free information and names 
of happy users. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone, 10 E. 43 St., N.Y. 17 
Send me free details about 10-day home 
trial of Audi-Ear. 

Dept. 604 


ADDRESS... ....... 
CITY... 
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trou- 
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Sells like wild! 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
A penny postal will do. 
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‘TRY DR. BARRON’S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
yeak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron’s New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
“Wonderful for 
Send only $1.98 for A 
State shoe size 
30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief. 
ORTHOCO., 111 W. 83ST. Dept.90J,N.Y.C.24 
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tured no comment .. . and Will, himself, 
just sat there rocking, almost as if he 
| hadn’t heard. : 

“Don’t you like the idea?” Mary asked, 
. and this time her words were 
directed entirely at her sister’s husband. 

“That’s not for me to say it’s 
Rachel’s life and she’s the one to decide 
what she wants to do with it,” was all 
he said, but Mary knew that Will felt she 
was interfering with something that was 
none of her business. 

The proud Stanton spirit came to her 
rescue. None of her business, indeed! 
Wasn’t Rachel her niece, the daughter 
of her only sister? She wouldn’t have 
her throwing her life away in this God- 
forsaken village as Lucy had done! She’d 
open to her the doors of golden oppor- 
tunity and show her a future not even 
the best of Pentville’s citizens could at- 
tain while they remained hemmed in by 
the high, green hills! The opera, the 
Conservatory, theaters, libraries and glit- 
tering shops. The hurry and bustle of 
Chicago’s Loop . the green ravines 
and glamorous estates of River Forest 
and Winnetka the sun coming up 
over Navy Pier and Tribune Tower! 

“What do you think of the idea, 
Rachel?” she asked, turning to the girl. 

“It’s kind of you to offer me the trip, 
Aunt Mary,” she said, and her voice was 
clear as a bell, “but I couldn’t consider 
it. Spring planting and all.” 

“That’s your father’s work 
hired men’s . . . not yours, Rachel.” 

“Mother helped the last years .. . 
first because we couldn’t afford help, later 
because we couldn’t get any. The men 
were all in the army ... or the fac- 
tories.” Rachel was busy with her darn- 
ing again and her eyes never met her 
aunt’s as she spoke. 

Mary wanted to make a sharp retort 
... one that would hurt Will as much 
as the picture of her sister toiling in the 
fields hurt her . . . but she held herself 
firmly in check. 

“Your mother was a brave woman... 
she knew what to do .. . and when to 
do it. But you owe it to yourself and to 
her to develop your talents and use 
them for your own benefit . . . and for 
the world. Just as she would have done 

. a long time ago.” 

Will glanced at her sharply and all 
the old camaraderie and kinship that had 
existed between them was gone. There 
was a treacherous abyss at their feet, 
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separating them as surely as if jt} 
been a canyon up in their native } 

“Lucy did as she thought best, \y 
and I don’t think she regretted it | 












even at the end,” he said and his yy FREE! 5 
were clipped and hard. Beautiful ne 

“I know you mean to be kind, 4 oe ie 
Mary, but I wouldn’t dream of goig/ FREE ol 
It was Rachel speaking now. “T like — 





sing .. . I'd enjoy being a famous ging 













. . . . v ani 

. if it was as simple as just walk trouble 

: . ® $1.49 plus 

out of here and climbing the steps of You be the 

concert stage. But it isn’t. You ough, Syibers!s 

J 

to know that.” MontNAN 

“Oh, a little hard work . . . Jessons, | ——— 

practice. ” Mary’s hand made; Ww 
i ¢ ] ves 

impatient gesture. aul kinds 

You’ve, forgotten a lot about us jewelry 

. eer’: mal. 
or you wouldn’t think I was afraid ff towe's 






little work.” Rachel’s eyes yop 
darkly accusing as they met her any} 
across the small table. “I belong here. 
I’m going to stay. Paul Blair and I, 
going to be married and have a farm 
our own when he comes back. We we 
going to have it this summer . , . oi} 
the war came first.” 

“But, Rachel, I’m not trying to dicts 
your life ... I’m only offering you ,, 
she was about to add “a way out,” by 
she never finished for Rachel hy 
snatched up her words. 

“You're offering me a way out, thai! 
what you really mean, isn’t it?” sy 
asked. “I don’t want that, Aunt Man 

. a way out. Once I thought I did... 
but that was a long time ago. Once] 
thought Pentville and the hills had hel/ 
my mother here against her will, One 
I felt she had wasted her life . . . throw 
it away here in the Vermont mountain 
And then . . . then I looked at her las 
night .. . so quiet and peaceful . . . ani 
I knew she hadn’t. It semed as if sh 
was trying to say something to me... 
to tell me this was what she wanted. 
what she needed to make her life com. 
plete.” 

Lucy singing down at Town Square. 
Lucy . and the brilliant future pr 
dicted for her by New York and Bostw 
professors. Lucy, sewing dainty dress 
to take away with her when she ket 
Pentville. Lucy, packing away her must 
and taking up, instead, her place at Ps 
Stanton’s sickbed. Lucy, toiling in tk 
fields beside Will Morley, bending a hot, 
flushed face over an old coal-stove, strug 
gling to make both ends meet whe 
droughts or floods killed the crops that 
spelt their security. And Rachel said i 
was what she needed to make life com 
plete! 

“There’s more to life than a farm... 
and growing things,” she coldly. 

“A lot of things,” Rachel agre wil readl- 
ly, * ‘but none more important. The land 
is life . . . it gives us life . . . we go back 
to it again in the end. Like Mother did.” 

Mary swallowed the lump in het 
throat. The girl was lonely and lost, with 
Death having come close to her for the 
first time. She, Mary, must be kinder iD 
her approach. 
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HONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QuI 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


iful new prints. Large colorful 
Besutifu’ Tbs. 8 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 
! EXTRA! Five hundred yds. 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
jovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
pot perfectly satisfied, just return 
quit pieces (keeping free sewing NX 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the —— bey —_ lose. — 
ing be more fair mpare our offer QeSS yess 
pod liberal guarantee with others. Send No EPP E) yEPp 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! SSS 


REMNANT SHOP, Box 490-H, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


WATCHES WANTED 


BROKEN OR USABLE . 2 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for 
jewelry. rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash 
mailed promptly. Write for Free Shipping Container. 
Lowe’s, Holland Bidg., Dept. CH, St, Louis 1, Mo. 


©0006 080868O8S8O88C8 
ASTOUNDING values with 

name imprinted. 15 beautiful 

box assortments of Christmas 

cards, gift wrappings and 

cards for alloccasions. Popular 
personalized Stationery. No ex- 
perience needed. Write TODAY 
forsamples and complete selling plan. 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, 117 W. Peart St., 
Dept. 682. CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Don‘t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 


Want te 
eam dome 


EXTRA MONEY? 


You can probably think of a 
dozen ways you could use an 
extra five or ten dollars a week. 
And Christian Herald can tell 
you how to make it in just a 
few hours of your spare time. 
Hundreds regularly earn siza- 
ble sums through our Easy 
Money-Making Plan. You can, 
too. The coupon below will tell 
you all about it—without obli- 
gation. Why not mail it today? 


Desk 86, CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please tell me all about your Easy 
Money-Making Plan. 
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“Your mother would want you to take 
this chance . . . to have the things you 
want,” she urged. 

“But I don’t want them! I thought I 
did once, but I really didn’t. I watched 
the boys from Pentville march away 
after Pearl Harbor . . . leaving homes and 
jobs and futures .. . all to protect this 
land. If they didn’t go, perhaps it 
wouldn’t be here for them any longer. 
Perhaps someone else would snatch it 
from them . or it would go up in 
flaming ruins. So they left . . . and we, 
who stayed behind, accepted the task 
they put in our hands. I know how 
Mother felt . . . when she stayed here, 
although she had the chance to go away 
to study music. She wasn’t sorry ... 
not really. She was happy here 
where she had roots . . . where she be- 
longed. She couldn’t have had that any- 
where else . . . roots in the land . . . be- 
cause she was a Stanton.” 

And that’s something you haven’t got 

. roots! . . . Rachel was saying with 
her eyes. Mary saw it .. . across the 
sudden, pregnant silence that fell be- 
tween them; she heard the unspoken 
accusation. You found success, but you 
lost something on the way. You 
struggled and fought and reached the 
top finally, but you didn’t take time out 
to live. You’ve a grand job and a 
modern apartment, but you haven’t got 
roots. If you lost your job tomorrow, 
you wouldn’t belong anywhere. You 
don’t belong anywhere now . . . not real- 
ly. You cast off your life here when you 
pulled up your roots from the Vermont 
hills and you never took time to plant 
them out on the shores of Lake Michi- 
oe 

Mary Stanton went back west the 
next morning . . . alone. She rode to 
town in the farm truck with Will Morley 
and he shook hands with her at the depot 
but it was a strained farewell. From the 
window of the milk train, as it pulled 
out of the station, she looked at Pentville 
fading into a toy-town against the green 
of the Vermont hills. It didn’t look small 
and God-forsaken, though, as it had 
when she came in yesterday . .. it seemed 
strong and gallant, like a proud, little 
pioneer woman, holding the fort for her 
men, who were battling, half the world 
away, to keep her safe and free! Mary 
raised her hand in a salute to the bronze 
soldier in the town square, as the train 
moved past. 

“Don’t let anything happen to her,” 
she warned, under her breath, and she 
put into his care not only Rachel and 
Pentville, but all of Vermont’s placid 
valleys, shining streams and green moun- 
tain heights. 

* * * 

Maybe she was being slightly ridicu- 
lous, but she felt the Union Soldier un- 
derstood her sudden envy of Rachel 
Morley. Because Rachel had what she 
had lost somewhere along her grim climb 
to what she called success . . . and she 
knew it now. Rachel had roots. 
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COURSE for WRITERS 


Is your head buzzing with unfin- 
ished plots and ideas? Would you 
like to get back into the groove and 
grab a share of the $5,000,000 that 
2,500 magazine editors are spending 
annually? 

The WRITER’S DIGEST Course 
in story writing trains you. 

You get practical help from expe- 
rienced editor-instructors, in angling 
your stories to meet editorial require- 
ments...refresh your mind on plot 
formula, dialogue, character tagging, 
tabus — pulp, slick, and confession 
magazine techniques. 

Send coupon for details of this 
low-priced course. Ask for free copy 
of Writer’s Digest, the larg- 
est writer’s magazine. Es- 
tablished 1919. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


4E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. & + 


——=MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-"""—"} 
WRITER’S DIGEST, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me complete details of your 
Course along with a free copy of Writer's 
Digest magazine. 


Name 


a State. 
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MAKE MONEY EASILY! 


Everybody buys 
ChristmasCards! Takeeasy, big profit 
orders from friends, others. Show Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards with name, sen- 
sational sellers at 25 for $1. Big profit 
for you. No experience is needed. 17 
smart new assortments. Alsomake 
money selling beautiful assortments of 
Christmas Cards, Everyday, Religiou 
Stationery —low as 60c per box. Seni 
today for FREE Personal samples. 
SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO., 
McCall Bidg., Dept. G-4, Memphis 3, Tenn 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find, 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER S00,000 COPIES SOLD! 


‘‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you’ve 
lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones, ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader 
another, ‘‘It 1s wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00. 
order at once, 


Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-8, Rowan, lowa 


Edition limited 


Christmas Cards 


Glorious new**Feature’’ Christmas Box Assortment .. . 21 ex- 
quisite new desi large size, all different. Sells for $l; up 
to60cprofit. Gother brilliant Christmas Assortments:* Jewel 
Etchtone, Gift Wrappings , 2-in-1 Humor and Charm, Religious, 
** Americana’ Grandma Moses Etchings. Also 16 card Every- 
All-Occasion Ass’t, 24 Personal Notes, ‘*Floral’’ S' 
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nal Christmas Cards with name im- 
rinted ... Laxe Album of Personal Cards. 
lo experience is needed. Personal Card Samples 
REE, ‘*Feature’’ Box on approval—Mail coupon. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. 
225 Fifth Av., Dept. E-13, NewYork 10,N.Y. 
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Tall Story 
“That is a skyscraper,’ announced the 
guide. . ; 
Old Lady—“Oh, my, I’d love to see it 
work.” 
—Lookout. 


Man Bites Man 
First-aid Instructor: “What’s the first 
thing you’d do if you got hydrophobia?” 
Corporal: “Bite the first sergeant.’ : 
—LINR, 


Don't Fall For It 

Mountain Guide: “Be careful not to 
fall here, it’s dangerous. But if you do 
fall remember to look to the left; you 


get a wonderful view.” 
—Voiceways. 


Trapped 
“Oh, honey, bring a half-dozen mouse- 
traps when you come home this eve- 
ning,” said the bride. 
“Why, I just brought six yesterday!” 
“T know, but they have mice in them!” 
—Pathfinder. 


Qualified 


Superintendent—For this job we want 
a responsible man. 

Applicant—That’s me. Wherever I 
have worked, if anything went wrong 
they told me I was responsible. 

—Exchange. 





Ewe Did It 
Working on a crossword puzzle Mrs. 

Green asked, “What is a female sheep?” 
“Ewe,” replied Mr. Green—and the 

battle was on. 

—Selected. 


Post No Bills 
Bride (to stranger at door)—Well? 
Stranger—I’m a bill collector. 
Bride—How nice. Come in and I'll 

give you all you can carry. 

—Lookout. 


Enlightened 
Betty: Did you hear about the chap 
who stayed up all night figuring out 
where the sun went when it went down? 
Oliver: No, what happened? 
Betty: It finally dawned on him. 
—Clippings. 


A Mere Fatality 
“There! Broke my looking-glass! Now 
I suppose I shall have seven years’ bad 
luck,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Don’t you believe it, Mrs. Jones!” 
said Mrs. Brown. “A friend of mine broke 
hers, and she didn’t have seven years’ 
bad luck. She was killed in an explosion 
next day!” 

—Kablegram. 
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Altec All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 





No Fingerbowl? 

A fussy lady at a restaurant table said: 
“Bring me two slices of home-made bread 
toasted not too hard and buttered with 
fresh country butter not too salty; one 
strictly fresh egg poached medium soft; 
and orange juice, well strained, with only 
half a cube of ice in it.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the waitress, 
“and would you prefer a plain gold band 


or a floral pattern on your dishes?” 
—Pathfinder. 


No Waste Motion 

The weary father was marching up and 
down at 1 a.m. with a wailing infant in 
his arms, when there came a knock on the 
door. It was the tenant from below, 
carrying a pair of new shoes. 

“Tsay, old man,” he said, “while 
you’re about it, you might break these 
in for me.” 

—Exchange. 


Nostalgia 

Far from home, the G.I. sat down in 
the small restaurant. He gave the waitress 
this order: “Bring me a burnt piece of 
toast, a burnt piece of bacon, two cold 
scrambled eggs, and a cup of cold, badly 
brewed coffee.” 








The waitress brought the food as oy. 
dered. 

“Now,” said he, “sit down on th 
other side of the table and nag me. I'p 
homesick. 







—The Carbon Cop) 





Worried 


The teacher was talking of Niagar 
Falls. “The falls are slowly wearing back 
toward Buffalo and in the course oj 
200,000 years they will wash away Erie” 

One of the girls in the class began to 
cry and the teacher asked what the troubl 
was. 

“Oh,” wailed the girl, “my sister live 
in Erie!” 












—Kablegram 






Meet The Dragon 

A tramp knocked on the door of an 
English inn named “George and _ the 
Dragon.” 

“Can you spare a poor man a bite to 
eat?” he asked of the landlady 

“NO!” and she slammed the door. 

After a few minutes the tramp knocked 
at the door, and when the landlady re. 
appeared he asked: 

“Now could I have a few words with 
George?” 















—Link 














Our Town 












By Lundberg 






















































































“He'll have to do until we get our alarm clock fixed!” 











CHRISTIAN HERALD 


shall no longer witness with pity alone... 


EUROPE 
CONCENTRATION CAMP FOR 
“THE LIBERATED” 


Today, one-and-a-half million Hebrews remain in Europe, living in ghettos soaked with the 
blood of their six million murdered kinfolk. They must go to the only home that waits for them 
—Palestine—or perish. 


The 100,000 Americans of all faiths who are members of the American League for a Free Pal- 
estine feel it is our civilization’s disgrace that these people are still suffering and dying because they 
have been denied the right to go home. 


Our answer is action. It costs $250 to transport one man, woman or child from Europe to Pal- 
estine. As the American public—as you—respond, we repatriate as many as possible, without ask- 
ing these people to wait for anyone to extend them a quota in the right to live. By education and 
organization we support the right of the Hebrew nation to take its place as a recognized member 
of the family of nations. We work for a Free Palestine, in which Christians, Jews and Moslems will 
build a united democracy without foreign interference, where they worship according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience. 


Do not abandon these martyrs. Send your contributions today. Don’t just give money. Join, 
become an active member of the American League so that we can solve this age-old problem with 
dignity and justice. This is a world responsibility —it is also your responsibility. 


American League for a Free Palestine. Ine. 


ei dal 3 iss s ; E aks American League for a Free Palestine. , 
25 West 15th St.. New York 19, N.Y. $6 Week Sth St, New. Yeoh 14 ee 
: a 2 : a ce ~ = wee N 9 * ‘“ 
(A Non-Sectarian, Non Partisan American Organization) CSicaditiibiames 
I i , . . 


I am for action now. Here is my help. I am enclosing 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE, President my contribution in the amount of §$.........0...cccee 
EXECUTIVE BOARD Please send me literature. 


Seis NAME... 
Co-Chairmen 


Louis Bromfield Will Rogers, Jr. 
Ben Heeht Harry Louis Selden CITY ; ZONE STATE 


Rep. Andrew L. Somers Please make checks payable to Mrs. Louis Untermeyer, 
Treasurer. By a Ruling ot Treasury Dept., Contributions 
to This Organization Are Tax Exempt. 


ADDRESS 
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WILL WELCOME STUDENTS 


FROM ALL SECTIONS OF AMERICA AND A NUMBER OF FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES FOR THE FALL SESSION WHICH BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4. 


Regrets That Several 

Thousand Wonderful Young 

People Must Be Turned Away 
For Lack of Room. 


THE INSTITUTION REQUESTS THE PRAYERS OF SPIRITUAL PEOPLE EVERY- 
WHERE FOR GOD'S BLESSINGS UPON ITS PLANS FOR EXPANSION INTO A 
GREAT CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY IN THE FALL OF 1947. THE FIRST UNIT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING PROGRAM WILL PROVIDE ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR 3,000 OF THE FINE YOUNG PEOPLE SO EAGER TO SHARE THE UNUSUAL 
CULTURAL AND ACADEMIC OPPORTUNITIES AND THE CHRISTIAN ATMOS- 
PHERE WHICH HAVE ALWAYS CHARACTERIZED BOB JONES COLLEGE. 


Further information about Bob Jones University. to be located at Greenville. 
South Carolina, will be gladly sent upon request. 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 





